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INTRODUCTION 


Stnce I have held my present appointment at the Treasury, I 
have been impressed by the number of people who say to me, “Ts 
there no book on training ?”” I have been asked this question by 
colleagues in the Civil Service, by friends in industrial and com- 
mercial undertakings, and by visitors from overseas. As far as I 
know, there is no simple exposition of what is required to meet the 
training needs of an undertaking, large or small, and I have 
attempted in this book to make a first survey. 

In spite of all that is being done in the development of train- 
ing—and a very great deal is being done in this country today—I 
have at times had the impression, as I have written, of explora- 
tion in unmapped territory. Education has been studied for 
centuries and has its well-known landmarks—the Republic of Plato 
and Rousseau’s Émile, the work of Pestalozzi and Fröbel, of 
Herbart and Montessori—but training, which belongs more par- 
ticularly to our modern industrial society, is in many ways a novel 
subject and still lacks a bibliography. The writer who attempts to 
examine it systematically will find many of its main features 
described and determined, but he will constantly encounter new 
problems to which no final solution has as yet been discovered. 

At the end of the late war, when we first faced problems of 
reconstruction and economic adjustment unparalleled in our 
history, with possibilities of scientific achievement which could 
profoundly influence our civilisation, training assumed a new 
importance. 

Few of us who are responsible for its development in large 
organisations can. afford to be complacent about our achievement 
since then. We have found answers to some of the questions which 
we posed ourselves six years ago, when our hopes were greater 
than events have justified. Each fresh success has opened a wider 
perspective, and unexpected problems continue to surprise us and 
to demand solution. We have not necessarily arrived at final con- 
clusions, and most of our schemes remain interim plans. 

Conscious that we have reached no finality, I have attempted 


~ to summarise the present position. I have tried to do so in general 
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terms, applicable to a variety of organisations, both large and small, 
as well as to the Departments of the public service in which my 
own experience has been gained. I have done this in the hope of 
saving others the labours ‘of my own research and experiment. 
The subject is both stimulating and intriguing. It is impossible 
for any one writer to know of every development, for the further 
he pursues the subject the wider appear its ramifications. The 
dangers of a labyrinth are its complexity and its fascination. The 
explorer is tempted to press on, but there comes a time in his 
discovery when a pause for reflection is necessary. An attempt by 
one such explorer to determine how far he has come and what are 
the next stages on his journey will, I hope, be of service to his 
fellow adventurers. They will, I trust, be indulgent where he may 
still be seeking what they have found already, and draw his 
attention to the inevitable limitations of an early attempt to deal 


with a subject on which much will be written in the next few 
decades. 
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CHAPTER I 
TRAINING NEEDS OF TODAY 


1. The Need for Training 


TRAINING, according to the dictionary definition, is instruction and 
discipline in a particular art, profession or occupation. From 
ancient times it has been a familiar feature of the profession of 
arms, and it is still as important as ever in the fighting services. 
Nowadays, increasing attention is also being given to training in 
industry, commerce and public administration. 

This book attempts to investigate the problems which confront 
the administrator and the manager in organising the training of 
personnel in a commercial or industrial undertaking, a national- 
ised industry, or a department of central or local government. It 
tries to assess the benefits which he may hope to derive from the 
various kinds of training schemes which he may adopt, and to 
consider how best he should organise his training department to 
secure full value for the money which he invests in it. 

It is impossible to find a ready-made solution to the training 
problems of every working concern; frequently the best results are 
achieved only after a lengthy process of trial and error. However, 
the ground has now begun to be explored by many pioneers, and 
if it has not yet been mapped out in detail, certain main principles 
are recognisable as being common to all kinds of training, whatever 
the size of the undertaking and the variety of its operations. 
Tite instances quoted in this book are therefore given by way 
of example, as typical answers to typical problems, in the 
hope that they will help others to find a solution to their 
difficulties. 

Training is less ambitious in its scope than education, which 
includes the complete upbringing of the individual from child- 
hood, the formation of character, of habits and manners, and of 
mental and physical aptitudes. We must not overlook the close 
relationship between training and education. Every recruit who 
comes for training has already received some measure of educa- 
tion, and his success as a trainee may depend to a large degree on 
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his educational achievement, even if his education was not voca- ` 


tional in character.1 Training and education are directly related 
in the professions and in occupations closely influenced by science 
and engineering. . 

In our approach to training, the first question to be answered is, 
Why should we be interested in it at all? Does the newcomer require 
training because without it he will never learn his business? On 
the contrary, he will learn all too quickly, and very likely he will 
learn the wrong way. A boy or girl, set to manipulate a machine or 
to perform a clerical operation without proper instruction, may 
find out by trial and error how to do so—possibly when a machine 
is involved, at some danger to life and limb; but neither intuition 
nor instinct will necessarily lead to the correct method, particu- 
larly if the machine or the clerical process is at all complicated. 
The correct way of operating a typewriter, for instance, is one 
which much experiment and careful planning have proved tobe the 
best for achieving a speedy and faultless performance, and it is 
unlikely that anyone would quickly find out this method without 
experttuition. A novicewithno previousknowledge who attempted 
to take a motor vehicle on the road without guidance might not 
survive the ordeal. 

This process of trial and error—the hard way of learning—wili 
bring unqualified success only to the most persistent pupils. It is 
certain to be prolific in the formation of bad habits, and to breed 
discouragement and frustration. It can best be avoided by adequate 
and intelligent training, designed to give the newcomer the know- 
ledge and skill necessary for the expert performance of his duties, 
to inspire in him a real pride of craft, and to lead him to identify 
himself fully with the organisation of which he is becoming a 
member. Unless an individual obtains full satisfaction from the 
performance of his task and feels that he is achieving something 
of real value, he will develop neither pride of craft nor pride in the 
concern in which he is working. His training should be designed 
to awaken this satisfaction from the very start of his career, so that 


he will the more quickly become an efficient and effective member 
of the working community. 


1 Throughout this book, unless otherwise implied by the context, the word 


he applies to any trainee of either sex. The masculine is allowed by common 
usage to cover both sexes; and it should be assumed that for our present purpose 


there is little diTerence in training men or women, except where such differ- 
ences are specifically mentioned, 
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It is not always easy to ascertain in detail the steps by which the 
management of a large organisation has arrived at a series of 
conclusions, but in the case of training in the Civil Service a 
Committee was set up by the Govérnment in 1944 under the 
chairmanship of Sir Ralph Assheton, then Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury, to study the training needs of the public service, and 
its report sets out very clearly both its recommendations, which 
were accepted, and the arguments which led to them. Its members 
record that: “At the outset we asked ourselves the question: 
‘What is the object of training?’ If the answer is that it is to attain 
the greatest possible degree of efficiency, then the word efficiency 
seems to need some closer definition. In any large-scale organisa- 
tion efficiency depends on two elements: the technical efficiency of 
the individual to do the particular work allotted to him, and the 
less tangible efficiency of the organisation as a corporate body, 
derived from the collective spirit and outlook of the individuals of 
which the body is composed.” 

Accepting this definition, let us first consider hew the manage- 
ment should set about securing the first of these requirements, the 
technical efficiency of the individual in his work. We must assume 
that, although some recruits may have previous knowledge and 

*experience, we must provide for many who must start from the 
beginning, and in many instances it will be necessary to give 
training before the newcomer can take up effective duty at all. 
Many tasks are only performed in the employment itself, and can- 
not therefore be learned outside it. This has been true for cen- 
turies of the craft apprentice; and it is also true of many specialised 
occupations which demand characteristic skills. 

For example, we are unlikely to find that a newly recruited 
tefephone operator will have any previous experience of her future 
craft; indeed, she may have a very slender idea of what her work 
will be like. Although he may know full well what railway signals 
look like, a new signalman will not understand the intricacies of 
his task without preliminary training; nor will the newcomer to a 
bank be able, untaught, to master the details of banking technique. 
In such instances as these, the employer must arrange a full 
scheme of training on the assumption that the recruit will come 
with no greater assets than a readiness and ability to learn, and 


1 Report of the Committee on the Training of Civil Servante H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1944 (Cmd. 6525), paragraph 15, p. 10. 
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that he will need a course of instruction before he attempts to 
perform effective duty. 

Some occupations demand skill, which may be acquired else- 
where than in the actual émployment. For example, a transport 
organisation which recruits road drivers will probably find that, 
at any rate, some of them will have already had driving experience, 
but they will need training which will amplify their previous 
knowledge by stressing the special requirements of public service 
vehicles. In this particular instance, training is necessary to achieve 
the standard of skill necessary for the work itself, and also to meet 
the legal obligations common to all drivers on the road. 

Sometimes, as with typists, stenographers and secretaries, train- 
ing fits the recruit for a wide variety of employment, and after 
qualifying at a secretarial or commercial college, or at classes in 
typewriting at an evening institute, the trainee can apply for 
employment with any organisation which requires her services. 
The employer then has the task of selection and recruitment, but 
he has to provide comparatively little training. 

When we come to the professions of engineering and archi- 
tecture, of medicine and the law, of the surveyor or the valuer, of 
the scientist or the statistician, training is merged into education, 
and the newcomer probably already has university qualifications 
or has satisfied the requirements of a professional institution. The 
employer has then little direct contribution to make beyond giving 
encouragement and facilities for further study, although even the 
qualified recruit for a professional appointment will require some 
initiation into the special requirements and practices of the under- 
taking which he is joining. 

A further category of employment is less easy to define; it 
covers the whole range of duties grouped under the general title 
of office work, from the simplest clerical process to the skilled 
function of an experienced specialist. Office work nowadays is as 
complicated as that of industry, and is infinitely more mysterious. 
In a factory or works even the uninitiated onlooker can readily 

form some impression of what is going on, particularly when some 
manufactured product is taking shape before his eyes; but the 
newcomer to an office sees little physical activity, for what is 
taking place is, so to speak, wrapped up in paper and means little 
to the untutored eye. The recruit to the office will therefore need 
a good deal of initiation. In the case of large blocks of simple and 
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` repetitive clerical work, it may be possible to instruct him at a 
Training Centre, but it is more likely that the new office worker 
will have to be taught as an individual craftsman at his desk. This 
may be a lengthy process, and the fransition from practice to 
effective work is likely to be more gradual than in industry. 

Let us now turn to the second objective of training as defined 
by the Assheton Committee, the less tangible efficiency of the 
organisation as a corporate body. 

Just as the individual can only become fully efficient if he has 
pride in his task, the efficiency of the organisation as a corporate 
body will only thrive if there is pride of employment and pride of 
craft among the staff as a whole. These qualities may be inspired 
in a variety of ways. They depend on the reputation of the organ- 
isation itself for good management, for making sound products, 
for giving good service, or for being a good employer. Members of 
the training staff have to take the first steps to build up corporate 
pride and corporate efficiency by inspiring confidence and interest 
in the new recruits. This can only be achieved°effectively by 
honest methods of training; artificial methods of persuasion are 
unlikely to succeed. 

Corporate pride will also promote corporate interest, and the 
‘working group can be fully efficient only if, as a group, all its 
members are constructively interested in their task. Good training 
must lay the foundations of this interest by explaining the why 
and the wherefore of the work itself and the place of the working 
group in the organisation as a whole. The interest thus stimulated 
will lead to constructive suggestions for improved methods and to 
useful discussion of working problems, either in the day-to-day 
planning and execution of the work or in more formal joint con- 
suttation between the management and its employees. 

To achieve these objectives, the Training Centre must be effi- 
cient and well conducted ; for unless it gives the newcomer a good 
first impression, it must inevitably fail in its purpose. The training 
staff must be practical ; their methods must not be too theoretical 
or too abstract, for most newcomers want to get to work, espe- 
cially if it is their first introduction to working life. Training must 
therefore be as like doing the real thing as possible. It should, if 
practicable, be given at the desk or at the bench, or in conditions 

_ Which approximate as closely as possible to reality. In the appren- 
~ tices’ shop the lathe must be a real one, not a model; and the young 
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bricklayer must lay real bricks, even if he cannot at first build a 
real house. Sometimes instruction may be divided between the 
Training Centre and the workplace, particularly where theory is 
necessary as a background to practical work. 

Finally, the management must not overlook training for its 
subsidiary functions as well as for its main operations. For ex- 
ample, the staff of the enquiry office, the reception desk or the 
information centre must be adequately instructed in their task, 
since members of the public form their impression of the efficiency 
and effectiveness of the undertaking from the way in which such 
duties are performed. Instruction in the proper use of the tele- 
phone and training in the use of English in the correspondence 
and communications of the organisation are further essentials to 
corporate efficiency, and they too will make their contribution to 
good relations with the public. 


2. The Background to Modern Training Methods 


In studying ‘the training of staff, as we shall do, in greater detail, 
we must not gain the impression that such training is in itself a 
novel idea; it is as old as good workmanship, and in trades suited 
to it, formal apprenticeship has persisted at least from medieval 
times until the present day. The training of the young craftsman 
in the house of his master, or more recently in the factory under 
the direction of a skilled tradesman, is the simplest and in many 
ways the most effective method of educating him in the standards 
and traditions of his employment; and although apprenticeship 
originated under a system of domestic craftsmanship, it has been 
adapted, in suitable kinds of employment, to meet the needs of 
modern factory organisation. Large industrial corporations and 
industrial establishments in the Government service of today ure 
justly proud of their schemes of apprenticeship, and they bestow 
a great deal of care and thought to the vocatiqnal education of 
these new entrants, whose training thus follows the traditions set 
by the craft guilds of the Middle Ages. 

It is the large scale of modern commercial and industrial 
operations which makes training lose much of its individual 
character and become a separate and organised activity. Before the 
Industrial Revolution, individual apprenticeship was the normal 
entry into a skilled trade because production was largely a matter 
of individual skill. Factory methods became possible through the 
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“invention of machines, capable of producing a standardised pro- 


duct under the control of workers who could learn their task 
without a lengthy apprenticeship. The craftsman, who fashioned 
the product with his own hands and offen in his own house, has 
more and more been superseded by workers whose skill lies in 
their ability to handle the machines which have become character- 
istic of modern industry through ever-increasing ingenuity in the 
invention of mechanical substitutes for human hands. 

The first machines of the Industrial Revolution were clumsy 
enough when compared with those of today, but they were capable 
of an output far in excess of that which individual craftsmen 
could achieve, and in those early days there was comparatively 
little need for instructing workers in their use. The newcomer 
came to the factory primarily as a machine-minder, and most 
probably he was left to pick up his knowledge as he went along. 
If he did not learn quickly enough or did not take kindly to his 
employment, there were plenty of others available and anxious to 
take his place. Indeed, in those days the managemen? regarded its 
employees as no more than hands—a term significant of the period 
—and assumed that adequate dexterity would come through prac- 
tice stimulated by the fear of compulsory idleness. Even his own 
mates were chary of imparting knowledge to a newcomer, who 
might supplant one of them as they grew older and physically 
less able to endure the arduous working conditions in force in 
those days. Fear of unemployment was then a dominant con- 
sideration in the relations between employer and employed, an K 
was in itself an incentive to the acquisition of working skill. fs rs 

As machines have become more and more intricate, grea ef 
skill is needed to operate them, and this in turn demands mo E 
careful training. Accuracy and precision, avoidance of accidents t 
and of machine breakdowns, have become increasingly important, 
for modern production methods mean that a whole factory is 
running to a carefully planned and timed schedule. Each worker 
must be trained to make his individual contribution in the most 
effective and the most efficient way. 

The world of today also demands specialised skills elsewhere 
than in industry. Instead of the relatively simple tasks, carried out 
by the clerks, described so vividly by Charles Dickens and Anthony 
Trollope, office workers now manipulate machines even more 
delicate than many of those in the factories. Typewriters, duplica- 
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tors, dictaphones, calculating machines and punched-card instal- 

` lations have made clear handwriting and ability to cast up a long 
column of figures no longer the essential qualifications of the useful 
member of an office staff. 

The new age, too, has brought new skills; a variety of workers 
are daily responsible for our safe and punctual transportation from 
place to place; telephone operators put us into direct communica- 
tion with friends in the country or with business acquaintances 
overseas; air-crews navigate us through the skies; broadcasting 
staffs entertain us, give us news and descriptions of events as they 
take place, and nowadays even transmit pictures to our homes. 

In many walks of life in this intricate modern society a boy can 
no longer start as an apprentice, learn the full range of his trade 
and himself become a master-employer in his craft in the span of 
his working years. The phrase master craftsman has changed its 
meaning. Formerly it implied that the boy who began as a gold- 
smith’s apprentice in the shadow of St. Paul’s might die a Master 
Goldsmith with a seat on the Common Council at Guildhall, or, 
like Sir Richard Whittington, become Lord Mayor of London. 
In some trades, particularly those carried on in small units, an 
apprentice may still become an owner or partner in the business; 
but more frequently the modern skilled workman spends a life- 
time in the service of a large concern. 

Industry and commerce are organised nowadays on a national, 
or even on an international, scale, and the days have long since 
gone by when the industrious apprentice could inherit the 
business from his father or marry the daughter of the master in 
whose house he learned his craft. More typical of the modern age 
is the manager who has executive control of the operations of the 
business without being, like his forebears, an owner or a partnér in 
it. As we shall see, the manager too needs training to fit him for the 
part which he has to play in our industrial and commercial society, 

One of the most important pioneers in modern techniques of 
management was F. W. Taylor, an American engineer who 
entered the Midvale Steel Works in Pennsylvania about the year 
1881. He was the first to point out that the employee, even the 
skilled employee, left to set about his task by the light of nature, 
does not necessarily find out the best way of doing it. He began by 
making scientific studies of individual operations—to see how best 
the worker could exploit the potentialities of his machine with least 
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effort to himself. Later on he investigated the improvement in 
production to be derived from rore careful selection of raw 
materials. Taylor himself was genuinely anxious for better working 


( conditions as well as for improved production, but some of his 
" followers exploited his methods, particularly time and motion 
l study, in such a way that the benefits derived from the increased 

° output which they secured were all reaped by the management 
] alone. This led to opposition on the part of the workers, and in the 


l United States members of Taylors own industry, the steel- 
workers, fought long and bitterly against the techniques of scien- 
tific management. Nevertheless, his work at Midvale, and later 
with the Bethlehem Steel Company, was the beginning of the 
modern approach to management. , 

The process of manufacturing a product is nowadays carefully 
analysed and broken down into a series of individual tasks. Each 
worker makes a limited contribution, dealing only with one stage 
of production and with a restricted number of operations; he is 
therefore no longer a skilled craftsman in the ol® sense of the 
word, but an operative in a restricted field. 

An experienced production engineer, often with the aid of 
skilled research workers, seeks to discover the most suitable 
materials for the purpose. He analyses the individual task, follow- 
ing one or other of the now accepted techniques of work analysis; 
he finds out what are the most suitable tools for each operation, 
and even the best position for them on the workbench; he tries to 
spare the worker unnecessary or tiring movement, making use, 

wherever possible, of gravity or mechanical devices rather than 
human effort; and he endeavours to discover the most comfortable 
working position, the most suitable lighting and ventilation, and 
thé rate of work most likely to minimise fatigue. 

Working in a factory is thus no longer a matter of trial and error 
on the part of the worker, but of learning to make the fullest use of 
the best materials and the machines and tools most suitable for 
the task. Good training has become an essential aid to good manage- 
ment by teaching the individual employee what is the best method ~ 
in his own interest and in the interest of his working group; and 
also by giving him confidence that everything is being done to 
make his task as simple, yet as effective, as possible. 

Work has also become more complex outside the factory. Even 
in agriculture, one of the oldest of industries, the fatfher who once 
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worked with his hands or with comparatively simple tools, now 
needs engineering skill to manipulate and maintain his tractor, his 
harvester, his electrical milking machine and the other devices 
which science has placed at his disposal. The task of the motor- 
bus driver in one of our cities, or of the motor-coach driver on one 
of our highways, demands a skill which is better acquired by good 
instruction than by trial and error. The ramifications of modern 
finance have complicated the task of the bank clerk; the telephone 
operator has to find her way through an intricate network of long- 
distance electrical communications; the navigator by sea and air 
has the aid of electrical devices, which enable him to guide his 
ship or his aircraft even in darkness and in fog; the civil servant 
has to interpret complicated social and financial legislation to a 
public which is not always patient or sympathetic. 

Newcomers in these varied walks of life cannot be left to pick 
up their knowledge as they go along, and the banks, the telephone 
service, shipping and airway organisations, and Departments of 
State cannot towadays afford to neglect the instruction of their 
staff. 

The growing need for training was stimulated by the grim 
„necessities of war. The soldier has always been given training 
in the handling of his arms, in health and physique, and in con~ 
certed movement on active service and on the parade ground. 
Modern weapons of war—radar, wireless communication, 
mechanical armour and the complicated equipment of anti- 
aircraft defence—call for the aptitude and skill of the technician 
in both operation and maintenance, In the Navy and Air Force 
engineering skill is no less in demand than in the Army. 

The fighting services during the Second World War therefore 
developed vocational training in the crafts associated with a wide 
variety of mechanical and electrical equipment. They carried 
training in the use of weapons, in the leadership of men and in 
the conduct of operations beyond the stage hitherto regarded as 
adequate. They also attempted to give their men and women a 
general insight into the issues of the war and into the difficulties 
which would face them after their return to civil life. Since 
demobilisation, many Service instructors have found their way into 
industrial and commercial training, taking with them valuable 
knowledge, experience and training skill. 


In civil life since the war, there have been problems of a 
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` character hitherto unknown. The advent of full employment, 


which in this country has coincided with a drop in the number 
of people at the appropriate age to begin their careers, means 
that labour is a scarcer commodity in“all walks of life. On the 
other hand, a gradual and general improvement in the standard 
of education means that, by and large, the new recruit to employ- 
ment comes with different ideas from those of his predecessor a 
generation or two ago. On the whole, the newcomers take kindly 
to training, and many of them are well aware of the facilities avail- 
able to them for further education. With altered social ideas, 
more people are nowadays anxious to seek advancement rather 
than to be content with a settled career in a chosen walk of life. 
With a working population relatively smaller in numbers, skill is a 
more precious commodity; with social changes ambition is 
afforded greater opportunities. Training is necessary, indeed 
welcome, for both. 
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° CHAPTER II 
TRAINING IN THE SMALL UNIT 


1. A Simple Problem of Training 

In order to obtain a clear picture of all that is involved in good 
training, let us take a very simple, imaginary case, which exem- 
plifies the whole story: the arrival of a new assistant, whom we 
will call Sally, at a village post office and general store. To avoid 
complications, we will assume that everything is in her favour; 
that her training goes smoothly and without any mistake or mis- 
understanding. She is an apt and willing pupil; her employer, Mr. 
Wilson, has a natural gift for instruction and the working group at 
the store is a happy one. It has a staff of four, instead of the one 
assistant employed thirty years ago, but Mr. Wilson still manages 
the shop himself, as his father and grandfather have done before 
him. 

In a village community recruitment is a very simple problem; 
it is unnecessary to advertise the vacancy, for Mr. Wilson has only 
to look round amongst his acquaintances to find a new assistant. 
Indeed, he has already heard that Sally, who is just leaving school, 
is looking for employment locally, as she does not wish to face the 
travelling which would be involved if she took a job in the neigh- 
bouring town. He knows the girl, but, all the same, he first talks 
to her parents and has a word with the head of the local school 
before he finally decides to employ her, for he is anxious that all 
his staff shall be suitable for their work and genuinely interested 
in it. He is satisfied by his enquiries, and a date is fixed for her 
to begin her duties at his shop. 

The first day, a Monday, is a most important one in Sally’s 
life. She is excited at the prospect of her new work. She has made 
herself a new dress, and with some good advice from her mother, 
she sets out. Mr. Wilson welcomes her himself and, after seeing to 
the opening of the shop, he has time to show her round, for 
business is not heavy for the first hour or so. She is already familiar 
with the store as a customer, but now she has a more personal 
interest, as she feels that she belongs to it. 
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Mr. Wilson is alive to the importance of this initial 
First impressions last longest, and although it was thirty- 
ago, he himself still has a very vivid recollection of the first 
his working life. He has arranged beforehand for a proper place 
for Sally to dispose of her mackintosh and other personal belong- 
ings. It is bad for the appearance of his shop if these things are 
left lying about, and nothing creates a worse impression with the 
newcomer than an ill-prepared makeshift and the suggestion: 
“You can put your things here now, we’ll make proper arrange- 
ments later.” 

Sally is then introduced to her new colleagues: Margaret, who 
looks after the grocery side of the store; Ted, the storekeeper who 
also drives the delivery van, and John, who deals with hardware, 
soap, oils and paint. Mr. Wilson explains to Sally her own duties 
in charge of the drapery and haberdashery, the third section of the 
store, which seems to stock everything the village requires. He 
himself looks after the post-office counter, keeps a general over- 
sight of the stock position and attends to questions of book- 
keeping and rationing, for the income-tax authorities and the 
Ministry of Food are interested in-the affairs of the village store. 

Sally begins by concentrating on the prices of the goods for 
which she is to be responsible; she finds that there are a few tricks 
of mental arithmetic which she was not taught at school, and she 
has to learn by practice the most accurate way of measuring cloth 
from a roll. Besides her duties, there are a few other matters 
which have to be explained to her. She must, for instance, know 
her exact hours of attendance, and understand her position as an 
insured person and what will be her insurance contribution. She 
also learns that she will have at first a week and later on a fortnight 
holiday with pay. 

It may be several days before she comes to know all these 
things and before she finds out exactly what there is in her stock 
and the price of each article, and she may at first experience 
some difficulty in committing all this to memory. Mr. Wilson, 
by asking questions from time to time, checks that she has under- 
stood correctly, and unobtrusively gives her advice on her be- 
haviour to customers. In the village, people’s requirements are 
individual and personal: Mrs. Williams always likes a certain 
brand of wool; Mrs. Thomas is slow to make up her.mind and it 
is unwise to hurry her; whilst old Mrs. Jones is getting short- 
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sighted and is apt to make mistakes in matching colours or finding 

the right coin for payment. All of them have to be handled tact- 
fully, for the store has maintained a tradition of good service ever 
since Mr. Wilson’s grandfather opened it three-quarters of a 
century ago. 

The arrival of Sally’s first customer is something of an ordeal, 
for she is by nature reserved and has yet to learn self-confidence. 
Luckily Mrs. Green wants some wool, which is already made up in 
the right quantity with the price marked on the box, and some 
handkerchiefs of a standard brand for which the store is displaying 
a prominent advertisement, so that there is no need for measuring 
or cutting and no intricate money calculation. Mrs. Green, how- 
ever, insists that the wool must match a previous purchase, and is 
hesitant about the pattern of the handkerchiefs so that Sally must 
patiently help her with her selection, and when Mrs. Green has 
gone, she is left with the problem of replacing the articles tidily 
without causing undue delay or annoyance to the next customer. 

Mr. Wilson, seeing that Sally is competent to handle the tran- 
saction, wisely leaves her to deal with it herself, but he keeps an 
eye on her from his post-office counter. When Mrs. Green has 
left the shop he makes quite sure, after a few encouraging words, 
that Sally was aware of a small reduction on handkerchiefs bouglit 
by the half-dozen. 

As the weeks go by, Sally gains knowledge and confidence by 
experience. With natural good manners her attitude towards 
customers is no problem; she is dealing with her own folk and 
she is quite at home with them. As her mother and some of 
their friends come in to make their purchases in the village store, 
they show an interest in her and enquire of her progress, thus 
encouraging her pride in her work. Imperceptibly she becomes a 
full member of the working group, and very soon she finds friends 
among her colleagues and spends her free half-day with one or 
other of them. Gradually she learns the work of the others so 
that she can help when one of them is away. 

With the expansion of her interests, Sally has to face new prob- 
lems. In the grocery department she must observe rules of clean- 
liness in the handling of food. Butter and other fats must be 
weighed quickly and accurately; the different grades, quality and 
thicknesses of bacon understood, and the slicing-machine manip- 
ulated carefully so as to avoid injury to her fingers. John’s work in 
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the hardware department includes the sale of paraffin oil, and 
safety precautions have to be observed. 

Occasionally Sally helps Mr. Wilson with his book-keeping and 
with the clerical work made necessary by Ministry of Food 
controls. He also introduces her to the work of the post office 
and explains to her the necessity for its attendant complications of 
postal regulations, pensions payments and savings-bank and money- 
and postal-order transactions. One day an overseer arrives from 
the head post office in the nearby town to check the postal stock, 
and for the first time she sees a simple audit carried out. A day in 
the delivery van shows her how widespread are the ramifications 
of the business, and she sees the homes of the more distant cus- 
tomers. 

When she is older, Sally too may learn to drive the van, and later 
she will perhaps be given the responsibility of handling a vehicle 
by herself, and will have to understand the highway code and pass 
a driving test. It is thus obvious that by being trained in an 
efficient and understanding way, Sally will eventually become an 
invaluable asset to her employer. Mr. Wilson is fully aware of 
this and plays his part with sympathy, tact and good sense. For 
the first six or seven months he asks her a few questions each week 
to make sure that she fully understands her duties, and as she 
settles down she begins, diffidently at first, to make suggestions for 
small improvements which she thinks will help her work. 


2. The Elements of Good Training 

This imaginary story of Sally at the village store contains all 
the elements of good training, which apply in equal measure to 
the small unit and to the large concern. First there must be 
adequate and careful selection of a suitable recruit. The actual 
reception must give a good first impression of the nature of the 
employment. The newcomer must be introduced to the other 
members of the working group and made to belong to it from the 
beginning, so that the process of identification of the individual 
with the. group begins smoothly and at once. Personal matters— 
hours of work, insurance, cloakroom facilities—must be sympa- 
thetically treated and not dealt with perfunctorily. The new 
duties must be explained gradually, and the reasons for the 
methods adopted to perform them made clear. Finally the training 
instructor and the working supervisor—in this instance one and 
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the same person—must make sure that their instructions are under- 
stood and properly carried out. 

Later comes interchangeability with other duties, some of them 
perhaps complicated by risks of accident, others by regulations. 
The recruit must be given an opportunity to see the ramifications 
of the business outside the actual place of work; in our example 
this was done by Sally going on the delivery round as a passenger. 
Encouragement and praise, where it is deserved, build up self- 
confidence until finally the worker begins to achieve full mastery 
of the job and to make suggestions for improvements. The attitude 
of the individual worker to the customer, the basis of all good 
public relations, is of primary importance in the retail trade, and 
in so small a community as the village, good relations between the 
staff of the shop and its customers are essential to the successful 
conduct of its business. 

From the point of view of the employer, good training is an 
investment. By instructing Sally systematically Mr. Wilson 
spent less of “his own time on her training and achieved better 
results than he would have done by more haphazard methods. 
She became a fully effective member of his staff more quickly, and 
no doubt avoided mistakes which might possibly have involved 
financial losses and loss of goodwill with customers. ; 

The training problems of the other trades in the village are 
similar to those of the store. At the local garage there is greater 
emphasis on the development of mechanical skill by the newcomer, 
and from the beginning he must undertake work which involves 
risks of accident. In this connection, too, good training is impor- 
tant, for if it inspires the worker’s full interest in his task, it will 
make him more careful and therefore less prone to accidents. 

It may be of course that the garage has some of its training 
problems partly solved for it through national service, for some of 
its recruits may have learned their trade in the Royal Electrical 
and Mechanical Engineers or in the Royal Air Force. There is also 
another aspect of training, which we did not find at the store. The 
boy straight from school, or the discharged soldier or airman, may 
wish to improve his engineering knowledge at the technical college 
in the neighbouring town, either by evening study or, if he is at 
the right age and if facilities are available, he may be given part- 
time release to continue his education. 

Training has nowadays also to satisfy a need for technical 
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/ knowledge and skill even in agricultural work, the staple industry of 
the countryside; for tractors and automatic milking machines 
have brought internal-combustion and electrical engineering into 
the farms. 

Farming itself has become even more technical, and nowadays 
the boy who intends to make it his career frequently receives his 

5 vocational education at an agricultural college instead of through 

an apprenticeship, like his father or his grandfather. On the farm 

itself both the man from college and the farm assistants need 

practical training, for much of the farmer’s craft and the tra- 

` ditional lore of the countryside remains to be learned even after 
an agricultural-college education. 

So far we have thought of training in terms of the countryside. 

When we turn to the industrial areas it is surprising to find that in 

very many instances training problems are not so very different. 

It would be a mistake to assume that our large modern concerns 

d are the most typical form of industrial employment, although they 

do employ a large proportion of the country’s workiag population. 

In December 1949 there were 17,114 out of 55,129 establishments 

in the manufacturing industries in Great Britain with more than 

10 but less than 24 employees, so that the village store, the farm 

or the garage with its half-dozen or so employees is much more 

like many manufacturing concerns than might at first be supposed. 

Nor are there so very many large organisations in this country. 
Out of these 55,129 manufacturing establishments, 75 per cent. 
had less than 100 employees. Statistics are not readily available 
concerning the retail trade, but even in our cities the large depart- 
mental stores do not predominate in numbers over the smaller 
retail shops and the branches of multiple stores and co-operative 
soGieties. 

Thus training in the majority of working units, though prob- 
ably not for the majority of workpeople in the country, is essen- 
tially the training of members of small working groups, in which 
the size of the unit will not justify the appointment of a specialist 
Training Officer. The owner or manager of the shop, the farm or 
the factory has, therefore, to do his own training work, and since 
he has a close personal interest in the success of his business, he 
will probably perform the task successfully because of his own 
interest and enthusiasm, allied to his experience and knowledge of 


1 Ministry of Labour Gazette, June 1950 (Vol. LVIII, No. 6), p. 190._ 
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the work, provided that he approaches the problem with intelli- 


gence and understanding. If he lacks personal gifts of ae 
others and of imparting skill and knowledge, he runs the risk o: 
failure. Even so, he may be wise enough to recognise his own shor 
comings and place the training of his recruits in the hands of a 
more suitable member of his staff. 


3. The Aims of Training 

We realise now that Mr. Wilson is typical of a large number 
of employers in this country, and let us return to our village store 
and analyse the problems which confronted him. Like any em- 
ployer who engages a new recruit, he had two objectives in train- 
ing Sally: he wished her to become as useful as possible in the 
shortest time practicable, and he wished to retain her services as 
long as possible in his employment. In her training he had there- 
fore to aim both at developing in her the skill necessary for her 
task and at winning her interest in her work. Without this interest 
she could never be expected to develop the pride of craft which 
comes of a job well and skilfully done. Satisfaction derived from 
success in her work would tend in its turn to develop in her a 


can be taught, but it cannot be sustained witho 
identity, for only if the worker really feels that h 


working community, the easier it is to inspire this identity, for 
the individual subconsciously dislikes losing his individuality in a 
large group. 

In our story we made Mr. Wilson’s problem a simple dhe. 
Sally was an apt pupil, for she was engaged on work interesting to 


in a village community, which included few st 


rangers, and so, at 
ease with herself, with her colle 


agues and with the customers, she 
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progressed happily from the status of a schoolgirl to 
adult citizen. 


for wages, but of course identification with the group probably 
comes most quickly in a shop or farmstead in which the working 
group consists entirely of members of the same family. There the 
interests of business and of kinship coincide so completely that 
the individuals cheerfully accept working conditions and long 
hours, such as no employer nowadays would offer to staff with 
any hope of securing, or at any rate of retaining, their services. 
Family pride, allied to corporate ambition, is a powerful stimulus 
to success, and the ordinary employer has to find other incentives. 

We must not assume that good preliminary training is of itself 
enough to secure a high standard of willing and effective service. 
The work of the Instructor must be continued and developed by a 
good supervisor who will maintain the standard set during train- 
ing. In the case of our village store Mr. Wilson was both trainer 
and supervisor; he could therefore continue to sake sure that 
Sally profited by his instruction. He could supplement his initial 
lessons by further training on the job, and he could, for that 
reason, allow the period of training to merge imperceptibly into 


‘competent working without a formal passing-out stage. 


In the small unit there will always be this close association, 
usually in the same person, of training and supervision, but even 
where trainer and supervisor are separate and distinct, training 
always remains one of the functions of supervision. New ideas and 
new features are introduced from time to time, and it is for the 
supervisor to give instructions to ensure that these innovations are 
successfully incorporated into the work of the group. When a new 
bfand of goods is put on sale or when there are alterations in prices 
or in rationing regulations, whoever is in direct charge of the work- 
ing staff must see that all its members know exactly what changes 
are necessary in their work. 

There are of course instances where the worker has to be left to 
himself without supervision because he performs his task in 
isolation from the rest of his group. Training must then be con- 
centrated into the initial period and its results checked by occa- 
sional inspection. In the village store Ted, who looked after the 
delivery round, would have to be treated in this way; he would 
have to be instructed and tested in driving his vehicle, and then 
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apart from one or two initial runs to learn the round, Mr. Wilson 
would have to rely on him to do his work properly without a 
great deal of supervision. 

Such in outline are the training needs of the small undertaking 
and they are not so very different from those of the local unit of 
many large organisations. The manager of the local branch of a 
multiple shop or of a co-operative society has to deal with the same 
problems as Mr. Wilson in his store; and the owner of a small 
factory has the same training needs as the village garage. Where 
the operations of the concern are more complex, even if its local 
unit is small, the recruit may have to be sent to a distant centre 
for vocational training. 

For example, a new bank clerk cannot, even in a small branch, 
be left without formal instruction to learn the technique of bank- 
ing by trial and error, and this instruction may be better given at 
a Training Centre, for the local manager may have many other 
matters to deal with. The porter at a country railway station or the 
village postman may learn their work on the job, but the booking 
clerk and the clerk at the post-office counter may learn about their 
task more quickly and effectively in the hands of a skilled instructor. 
When it comes to the local manager himself, to the station- 
master or the postmaster, in charge even of a small station or ofa 

small office, we may assume that some knowledge is required of 
the wider ramifications of the organisation to which they belong, 


and that this knowledge can best be ac uired b iti 
outside their local unit. 2 oe 


CHAPTER III 
TRAINING IN THE LARGE ORGANISATION 


1. Problems of the Large Undertaking 


WHEN we turn from the small unit to the large organisation, the 
requirements for the training of the newcomer and the methods 
adopted to meet them are still fundamentally the same, but we 
find them met in very different fashion because the difference in 
the scale of operations makes the problem far more complex. In 
the village store Mr. Wilson was able himself to select his recruit, 
to train her and supervise her first effective work, and to look after 
her general welfare. In the large concern each of these functions— 
recruitment, selection, training, supervision and welfare—be- 
comes separate and distinct and has to be looked after by different 
people. 

When the function of training becomes specialised, we usually 
find in charge of it an officer whom we shall call the Training 
Officer, a title which is now common to many undertakings. His 
primary functions are the organisation and administration of 
training. Some of his assistants will deal with the office work 
associated with training; there will be others whose principal duty 
is to give instruction to trainees. The latter will be the members of 
the staff of his Training Centres, and to avoid confusion we shall 
refer to them not as Training Officers but as Instructors. 

The Training Officer of the large organisation encounters a 
furtdamental difficulty from the start. The recruit approaches his 
task with an instinctive fear of losing his identity in so big a group. 
He is leaving a home in which the family is a small and compact 
unit, and his instincts are against being absorbed, like an ant in an 
anthill, into an organisation too big for him to get to know more 
than a small proportion of his fellow workers. With the majority 
of people this is a passing phase, but it comes at a critical moment 
in the new employee’s career. If he is fortunate, his fears will soon 
be dispelled; he may have a friend or a relative already in the 
employment of the concern which he is joining, or he may himself 
readily make new friends. His own determination to make a suc- 
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cess of his job may overcome his apprehension and enable him to 
settle down quickly. If he is diffident by nature, he will necessarily 
take more time to become acclimatised to his new life, but even so 
he will adjust himself to his work, provided that the training 
arrangements are designed to help him. As a rule, only a relatively 
small number of recruits fail to settle down and abandon their 
employment before they have completed their training. 

The management of a large undertaking, employing hundreds 


or even thousands, of people, has to allow for this difficulty, and . 


its training methods must be organised accordingly. It yil neces: 
sarily be impracticable for one and the same poron to select, Soe 
and subsequently supervise the recruit, Pas Sus ‘eee 
remains the ideal even if it is impossible to achieve it. Where the 
three functions are separated they must be so organised that there 
is the closest co-operation between those responsible for each of 
them. A ? se 
All three stages, recruitment, reception and training, must 
therefore be dealt with by members of the same section of the 
organisation. They will usually all be members of its Personnel 
Department, and they should constantly take opportunities of 
discussion with one another in order to compare their progress and 
their results. It may even be possible to arrange for rotation of 
individuals between these three groups of staff, although where 
the undertaking is a very large one, dealing with hundreds of 
recruits in a year, the management may prefer complete special- 
isation, and may consider that different abilities are required in a 
good judge of applicants from those needed in a good instructor. 
Comparison of results may then have to be made by statistical 
methods, but members of the selection staff and of the training 
staff should take every opportunity of discussing with one another 
their problems and their difficulties, 
Before the stage of actual selection is reached, the management 
must decide upon its recruitment policy. Will it require young 
he task suit men or women, or 
must both be appointed in certain Proportions? What educational 
background is required, what special aptitudes and so on? The 


ary stage. 
the problem of recruitment arose so rarely 
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` that a formal recruitment policy was unnecessary; Mr. Wilson 
had only to decide himself how best to look for a likely candidate. 
A large organisation must define what manner of recruits it wants 
before it can advertise for them-and make its selection from amongst 
the applicants. 
e 


2. Selection 


Success or failure in the selection of recruits will influence the 
subsequent task of the Instructor. Good selection will make for 
smooth working in the Training Centre by minimising the number 
of pupils who have to be rejected before the end of the training 
period as unlikely to make good. Failures during training are un- 
settling to the other members of the group and are a constant 
source of discouragement to training staff. 

By helping to make training easier, good selection will also 
achieve financial economies. It is usual to pay staff during training 
and the shorter the period of training the less expensive it will be. 
This is not a suggestion that the training period shouid be deliber- 
ately curtailed in order to save costs. Instruction must be com- 
plete before the pupil is released from the Training Centre, for 
recruits placed on full duties prematurely are a drag on the organis- 
ation. On the other hand, training protracted because of the poor 
quality of the recruits is wasteful and uneconomic. 

The management should therefore take a great deal of care in 
making arrangements for the selection of its recruits and in ap- 
pointing the right people to select them. In the selection of staff 
for some kinds of employment, the essential requirements are 
easily defined. For work which involves recognition of colours, for 
example, a test for colour-blindness can be unobtrusively included 
in the preliminary interview. In choosing reception clerks, tele- 
phonists and shop assistants a reasonable standard of clear diction 
and good pronunciation of speech are necessary. Good personal 
appearance is essential for all staff dealing direct with members of 
the public. Certain jobs may call for good personal physique, good 

_ eyesight or a tranquil disposition. 

These are elementary requirements. In recent years some 
organisations have attempted to go a stage further and apply 
Specially designed aptitude tests, intended to draw particular 
attention to characteristics which are likely to indicate the can- 
didate’s ability to deal adequately with the essential features of 
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the job. The applicant is asked, for instance, to perform simple 
tasks, sufficiently analogous to the job itself to give some indication 
of his ability or inherent dexterity. Sometimes tests of mental 
alertness are applied as an auxiliary aid to selection. More com- 
plicated aptitude tests have been developed in recent years, and 
some of them may seem to the uninitiated to have little direct 
relation to the actual work for which the selection is being made. 

Aptitude tests are a useful guide to recruitment, provided that 
experience shows that they give successful results. They are not 
necessarily a substitute for the interview designed to assess the 
candidate’s personal gifts and general ability; in some instances 
they are only an aid to it. In their more advanced form they 
should not be devised or applied without competent advice from 
someone with experience of their use. 

The first step in designing aptitude tests is a detailed analysis of 
the job itself and this is necessarily very similar to the analysis 
which an Instructor will have to make in order to teach it. More- 
over the Insttuctor will be the first to judge the value of aptitude 
tests because their success as an aid to selection will soon become 
apparent in the early stages of training. Training staff can therefore 
give selection staff useful advice on the qualities to be looked for 
in the selection of candidates, The writer recalls an occasion when 
the planning of a particular series of aptitude tests was successful 
only after the training staff had been called into consultation by its 
designers. 

From an analysis of the job the selector will devise his aptitude 
tests or frame his questions to bring out the most important points 
in his assessments of candidates. The Instructor should find his 
best pupils amongst those who seemed under test to have the 
greatest aptitude. If this does not happen, Instructor and selector 
should together endeavour to discover the reasons for the dis- 
crepancy. i 

We must remember that the task of selection, which in the 
small unit is so simple, is complex in the large organisation only 
because of its size and the numbers of recruits involved. In the 
small unit a bad choice is less likely because the employer is almost 
sure to have some personal knowledge of the candidate and his 
background, whereas the selector in the large organisation has to 


decide from very limited information on the relative merits of 
candidate aftér candidate. 


Another Driver for London Transport 
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Even so, the value of making direct contact with the parent as 


> a step in the selection of recruits should not be overlooked merely 


because the unit is a large one. Unlike the manager of a small 
concern, the management of a large undertaking will necessarily 
have little personal acquaintance with the parents of its young 
employees. Nevertheless, even in a large organisation it may be 
possible for the selection staff to interview the parents of can- 
didates direct from school, or to see parents who are themselves 
already employees or close relatives of employees. When these 
interviews take place, the visitors should also be invited to see the 
kind of work which the youngsters are to do, and possibly also to 
visit the Training Centre to which they will be going. 


3. Reception 


We have laid particular emphasis on the importance of careful 
selection, but even where the best possible choice has been made 
from the available candidates, we are not yet ready to begin their 
instruction, for we have yet to make arrangements for the actual 
reception of our recruits. First impressions are even more impor- 
tant in the large concern than in the small one, and the problem 
is far more complicated. 

"The newcomer to a large undertaking will have to find the right 
entrance from amongst several and then perhaps seek his way to 
the correct department amongst buildings covering several acres 
of ground. He must therefore be given very clear instructions 
where he has to go, and incidentally it is important that these 
instructions should be so worded as to give him a welcome from 
the beginning. 

When the recruit has negotiated his proper entry to his new 
placé of work, the person responsible for receiving him must 
readily recognise his name and deal with him in a friendly and 
reassuring manner. 

This reception may take place at the Training Centre or at 


-séme appropriate point in the Personnel Department’s office, but 


whoever is given the task of receiving a new recruit should always 

remember that he is dealing with an individual and not with just 

one more body, to be disposed of in a perfunctory fashion. The 

job may be the newcomer’s first venture as a grown-up person, and 

he will approach it with mingled pride and apprehension; or if he 

has been in previous employment, he will instinctively draw com- 
M.S.T.—3 
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spread over several d ngs are best dealt with gradually and even 
l ays. In the large concern there are also other ` 
important matters which did not arise in the village store: the 
newcomer must know the whereabouts of the cloakroom, the 
cycle sheds, the canteen, and possibly also of the works’ doctor 
or the first-aid post. He may have to interview the welfare officer 
or a trade union representative. All this must be part of a friendly 
initiation; it°must never become a perfunctory routine. 
When these preliminaries are complete, the training staff can 

take over, if they have not already looked after the reception 
arrangements, and we may now consider, step by step, the actual 


training of a recruit to a large concern. 


4. The Training Centre 

The first and most essential decision to be taken by the manage- 
ment of a large organisation in setting up a Training Centre is the 
choice of its location. If possible, particularly in a factory or other 
industrial plant, it should be somewhere near to the main group 
of buildings, and not in another part of the town. The recruit will 


not identify himself with the firm if he goes for training to prem- 
tly have little or nothing to do with it. He may 
too much emphasis 
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The very large company, the public corporation, or the govern- 
ment department, with widespread activities and with offices or 
branches in various parts of the country, must decide whether to 
train its recruits at each individual local unit or at one or more 
central training establishments. Obviously centralised training 
will emplfasise the unity of the organisation and it will enable 
néwcomers to one unit to become acquainted with newcomers to 
another. Where there is a group of specialised staff, small in total 
numbers but important in function and spread over a large number 
of working units, preliminary training together will promote 
corporate pride in their special function and so increase their 
contribution to the success of the concern as a whole. Where the 
staff is not homogeneous in character, centralised training will 
also help to break down lack of mutual understanding between 
one type of employee and another. 

The centralised training establishment is also economical in 
organisation. It can operate more flexibly in the formation of 
classes and the staff can work to better advantagé because its 
members are not split up into small units. New ideas in training 
can be tested and put into operation more effectively where a 
large group of Instructors are working closely together under the 
same roof. 

On the other hand, centralised training increases travelling 
distances and frequently it involves problems of housing accom- 
modation for the trainees. It then becomes necessary to arrange 
for lodgings or billets; this is practicable where there is a steady 
demand, created by a regular succession of trainees. It may even 
be necessary to organise hostel accommodation, and if this is to be 
done, no effort must be spared to make the hostels efficient, com- 
fortable and attractive, for nothing discourages recruits, or indeed 
any other staff, more quickly than a bleak or badly run hostel. All 
this adds to the tasks of the training staff, but they must necessarily 
accept some responsibility for the welfare of their students, even 
eatside working hours. 

The organisation and size of the Training Centre will depend 
on the numbers and the rate of intake of its students. At a large 
centre, or at a central establishment serving a group of units, it 
is usually possible to arrange a steadier flow of recruits than at a 
small centre, and this means that as soon as one training group 
completes its syllabus another can be formed to take its place. If 
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the intake of recruits is irregular or insufficient to maintain a 
constant series of classes, pupils should not be left unoccupied 
until the full number for a class is available; they should be given 
some task which will sustain their interest until formal training 
can begin. 


5. Training Groups F 

The actual number of trainees in each group also needs atten- 
tion. As a general rule eight may be regarded as the ideal number 
for class instruction or a discussion group, but as a ratio of trainees 
to Instructors it is not always economical. A group may be in- 
creased to ten or a dozen, and occasionally even more, without 
serious detriment to effective training, provided that the subject 
to be taught is not unduly intricate. On the other hand, there may 
occasionally be instances where the subject matter is particularly 
detailed, when even eight will be too many. The direct effect on 
training costs of the ratio of Instructors to students is necessarily 
a dominant Consideration in the administration of training. 

If the group has to be broken down into smaller groups for 
practical work, it is worth taking the trouble to see that the total 
number is an exact multiple of what is required. If three is a 
better subdivision than two, three groups of three may make a 
total of nine a better arrangement than one of eight or ten. On the 
other hand, if the practical work makes it best for pupils to be 
arranged in pairs, an odd man out is a nuisance and should be 
avoided. 

The division of trainees into working groups is not always a 
simple matter. Trainees will vary in age, experience, ability and 
willingness to learn. If the number available is only sufficient to 
form one group, then there is no alternative; all must léarn 
together. If they are more numerous, they can be divided accord- 


ing to age, to apparent ability, or possibly according to previous 
experience. With recruits unde 
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* become unduly depleted in numbers before the end of the course; 


but a more constructive approach to this particular problem is an 
endeavour to analyse and to overcome the cause of the wastage. 

We must be quite sure that wastage does not occur because 
students are dissatisfied with their training. Many young people 
are anxioûs to take up effective work quickly, and for that reason 
résent the suggestion of being held back for instruction. The 
Training Centre should give as close an impression of working 
conditions as`can possibly be arranged; if the nature of the em- 
ployment makes this difficult, it may, as a compromise, be possible 
to alternate between theory and practice. In training the drivers 
of a public transport undertaking the handling of the vehicle must 
necessarily be taught with a real vehicle, perhaps at first under 
artificial conditions in a yard or other open space, if this is avail- 
able, before the trainee is taken on the road. On the other hand, 
instruction in the mechanism of the engine and in the highway 
code can be taken in a session in the study room. 

The same principle applies, both in this country and in the 
United States, to the training of telephone operators. They are 
taught the handling of calls under skilled guidance on practice 
switchboards which exactly resemble working equipment, but 
their more theoretical instruction in the elementary technical 
background to their work, or in such matters as the charging and 
timing of calls, is given in the study room. 

Practice, even under artificial conditions, should always be as 
realistic as possible, using the materials proper to the actual opera- 
tion. For instance in a Post Office Counter School the sale of 
stamps is taught with actual stamps, printed in the normal way 
but specially marked so that they have no value. Where the train- 
ing®involves collecting money and giving change, actual money 
should be used with due safeguards against its loss. Instruction in 
work at a counter should, if possible, be given at a full-size practice 
counter, with members of the group acting in turn as customers; 


„but in many retail organisations and departmental stores this may 


not be practicable and the newcomer may have to learn under 
actual working conditions with an experienced colleague acting as 
sponsor or tutor. In general, arrangements for practice at the 
Training Centre should closely resemble working conditions even 
in such details as the dimensions of the furniture or equipment 
and the lighting of the room. F 
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With some operations training can be given almost entirely on 
the job. The newcomer can work alongside a craftsman, learning 
his task gradually under live conditions and he will do so success- 
fully provided that the craftsman has adequate natural gifts for 
imparting knowledge. The learner may only have to do the odd 
jobs which the craftsman regards as boy’s work, but provided that 
this is kept within reasonable bounds, it does no harm. The 
youngster is acquiring useful knowledge and learning to use his 
hands even if he is only fetching and carrying; and he will learn a 
great deal about his trade by watching an accomplished craftsman 
at work. 


6. Telling the Whole Story 


In any kind of training, it is essential that the student should 
know what it is all about. He must fully appreciate what is the 
business or the purpose of the undertaking for which he is to 
work, the nature of its products or the service which it gives to the 
community. ‘le must know something of the why and the where- 
fore of its organisation. The management must not be just the 
nameless They who control his destinies; some of them must be 
known to him by sight, others at least by name. If he is a Civil 
Servant or in-the service of a nationalised Corporation, he must 
appreciate the position of his Department or his Corporation in 
the national life, its relations with government and with the 
community. If he is employed by a large commercial or industrial 
undertaking, he must have some idea of its ramifications and its 
organisation, of the raw materials which it requires and the pro- 
ducts which it manufactures. 

In the small unit this is easy enough; at the village store Sally 
was able to see round the premises and meet every one of her 
colleagues within an hour or so. In a moderately large office or 
factory, this introduction may take weeks. In a huge undertaking, 
it is impossible to do more than introduce the newcomer to the 


members of his own working group; the training staff will ther 


have to seek other means of presenting the general picture of the 
organisation as a whole. 


—— 
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` with no understanding of how the individual task contributes to 


the working of the concern. The trainee must be taught to under- 
stand that his contribution, however small, is important. In the 
production of an article or a commodity, he must know what 
the finished product looks like and what he is doing towards its 
manufacture. Even amongst staff engaged on maintenance or 
common services, such as machine fitters, storekeepers, power 
or lighting engineers and so on, the trainee must appreciate how 
his contribution will assist the general purpose of the undertaking. 
In direct industrial production usually it is easy to arrange for 
the individual worker to see, and often to handle, the final product. 
In factories producing small articles, samples are readily available. 
When the finished product is something which the workers do not 
themselves ordinarily use, it is even more important that they 
should know what it looks like and what its purpose is. During 
the war, for example, women workers in a small-arms factory were 
allowed to try out on the range the weapons which they were 
producing. Workers engaged in the production of aireraft or heavy 
road or rail vehicles can be shown the final result of their work, 
perhaps as passengers, and they can talk to the drivers or pilots 
in charge of them. 
o This method of stimulating pride of craft can so easily be 
arranged and yet is so frequently overlooked. There are well- 
founded stories of war-time workers in aircraft factories, who 
could not recognise their own machines in flight. An even more 
illuminating instance of neglect to arouse the interest of the 
workers at the training stage was that of a group of employees in 
a gelatine works, during the war, who imagined that they were 
producing material for luxury foodstuffs and had no idea that 
their product actually went to the making of the photographic films, 
which were then so vital to the success of R.A.F. reconnaissance. 
When the immediate product is not the final one, training staff 
must use imagination in presenting the ultimate purpose of the 
working operation to the individual student. In metallurgical 
industry, for instance, steel ingots or bars are not themselves the 
last stage in manufacture, and it may well be that the subsequent 
uses of the metal must be explained in order to present the full 
story of the industry. Textile workers, particularly women, should 
See their fabrics made up into garments or furnishings, especially 
if they are materials which are not in general use. 
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Where the organisation is engaged in distribution or in giving’ 


a public service, the training must emphasise the whole range of 
its activities as well as the task of the individual worker. For in- 
stance, in a departmental store a new assistant must learn some- 
thing about other departments than his own; in the central depot 
of, say, a multiple catering organisation, the newcomer must be 
given some idea of the whole range of its activities from the 
bakery to the tea-shop. In the case of a transport undertaking, 
where there is a wide range of specialised functions, it is no less 
important for all members of the staff to realise that they are 
working to acommon purpose. The new recruit to a large concern 
has to appreciate both the purpose of the organisation and the 
variety of its operations. 


7. Dealing with the Public 


Where the trainee is ultimately to be in direct contact with the 
public, it is more important than ever for the training staff to 
inspire pride.of craft and complete identification of interest with 
the task. Members of the public are quick to sense any suggestion 
that the employee is dissatisfied with the ways of his firm, or is 
discontented with his employment, and no public service or retail 
establishment can afford to lose the goodwill of its public. An 
American telephone company once told its operators that if they 
were discontented or dissatisfied, they should vent their feelings— 
if they really had to do so—on the equipment, not on the customers, 


since damage to apparatus, however costly, 


can be repaired; 
damage to goodwill cannot. fe 


on 


< 
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knowledge is more extensive; on the other hand, the garage 
mechanic or the radio storekeeper may have to explain some 
complicated repair to a customer with no appreciation of mechani- 

cal or electrical technicalities. In training the newcomer to meet 
Situations of this kind, it is most important to develop tact, 
patience “and imagination, and not to allow the trainee to take 
Tefuge in a routine jargon, into which he can very easily fall if he 

is not really interested in his work. 

Interviewing the public is an art in itself. Most of us approach 
the huge buildings of modern commerce or government with 
apprehension, diffidence, distaste or impatience, according to our 
temperament. At the enquiry office we expect immediate under- 
standing of our enquiry, however badly expressed; at the 
departmental store we expect the assistant to know almost by 
instinct the goods we usually buy and the price we usually pay; 
at the housing office of the local authority we expect instant 
sympathy with our family troubles and understanding of our 
housing needs; at the employment exchange we loék for what is 
ultimately the most important of our requirements, a job. 

In each instance we hope to be treated as individuals, and if our 
enquiry is met with an understanding which gives us the impres- 
sion that the person concerned is genuinely anxious to help us, 
we go away satisfied and confident in the efficiency and integrity 
of the undertaking. In teaching newcomers to understand the full 
implications of such tasks as these, Instructors have to build up 
the knowledge necessary to ensure that the individual will know 
the answers to enquiries. They also have to inspire the attitude of 
mind which will create a feeling of mutual confidence between 
the representative of the concern and its customers or clients. 
In à departmental store members of the counter staff have often 
to help the customers in matters of taste in the selection of goods. 


CHAPTER IV 


FURTHER REQUIREMENTS IN THE LARGE 
ORGANISATION 


1, Visitors to the Training Centre 


WE shall return in a later chapter to discuss the Instructors at 
our Training Centre, their recruitment, selection and training; 
but we must not overlook the fact that the whole of our instruction 
may not be given by members of the training staff. 


Sometimes a talk by a senior member of the organisation creates 


an excellent impression in itself, quite apart from any instruc- 
tional value it m: 


ay have. The pupils feel that they are regarded 
by the management as individuals worth encouraging personally 
and they se that the training scheme has the management’s 
Support. Such visitors to the Centre should be in a position of 
authority, but neither so senior that the pupils are unlikely to see 
them again in the normal run of their duties, nor so junior that 
subsequently they may-seem to have been presented at the Centre 
as more important people than they really are. 

It is often a goo 


s d thing to wait long enough, before the visit 
is made, for the recrui i 


ork with an e 
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' At the same time he himself will feel thatthe Training Centre is not 


a place apart, but is an essential unit of the concern, and that the 

newcomers are being given a realistic introduction to their task. 
Another valuable though necessarily less frequent visitor is the 

member of the concern who has been abroad or has travelled 


widely nearer home in its service, and can give a first-hand account 
6f its overseas activities, its sources of raw materials, the markets 


for its products and other, unsuspected, ramifications of its opera- 


tions. 

The working partnership between the Instructors and these 
visitors, too, is often fruitful of useful suggestions and of con- 
structive interchange of views on working practices and on the 
methods of the Training Centre itself. 


2, From Training to Actual Work 

When the period of instruction comes to an end, a passing-out 
test may be necessary. In the driving of a road vehicle a test is 
prescribed by law, and in a variety of other occupations formal 
tests, designed to suit the particular circumstances, are desirable 
to ensure that at the end of his training the recruit is fully capable 
of carrying a reasonable load. 
> The test must be realistic; it must be given under conditions 
which closely resemble those of actual work, and it must be of a 
reasonably high standard, allowing for the relatively short experi- 
ence of the pupil. 

Where the trainee is learning to perform some kind of operation 
requiring manual dexterity, the test, like the training which has 
preceded it, must lay emphasis on accuracy rather than on speed. 
‘At the end of the training, the recruit must have reached the neces- 
sary degree of accuracy, otherwise he may achieve speed only by 
slipshod work. For example, where the trainee is turning out a 
product with a narrow tolerance of measurement, it is more im- 
portant during the test for it to be clearly within the criteria of 
accuracy than that a full standard speed of output should be 
achieved. Speed will come with practice; inaccuracy, once en- 
gendered, is hard to eradicate. 

Sometimes the passing-out test may consist of verifying that 
the trainee has acquired certain knowledge essential to the per- 
formance of the work; as, for example, prices in the departmental 
store, information in the enquiry office, or theoretical knowledge 
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with the electrical engineer. When a test of this character has to be 
applied, the old-fashioned examination method is not necessarily 
the best, as it may promote resentment, particularly with the adult 
worker, and this may not lead to a representative result. It may 
be better for a member of the training staff, in whom the trainee 
has gained confidence, to conduct an oral examination.? 

When the test has been successfully negotiated and the trainee 
is finally placed on live work, he usually suffers a setback in the 
standard of his performance, particularly if his task involves 
dealing with the public. The reasons for this are understandable; 
he has become familiar with the other members of his training 
group and with them his initial nervousness has worn off or at any 
rate has been very much reduced. In taking up full duty he is 
temoved from surroundings to which he has already become habitu- 
ated and has to perform his task amongst a group of comparative 


Strangers, perhaps in front of the firm’s customers or other 
members of the public, impatient to secure his attention and his 
services. Thè guidin 


g hand of the instructor has been removed 
and the comforting thought that after all this is only practice 


has given way to anxiety lest his performance will not come up to 
expectations. 


This setback in the earl 


y days of actual work can be mitigated 
if the recruit is successful 


ly transferred from the care of the in- 


a working unit with the former instructor as supervisor, the vacant 
place on the training staff bei 


drawn from the telephone 


unfortunately very rarely practicable, because the training gfoup 
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practicable to arrange for supervisors to show trainees round 


their own sections of the undertaking at a comparatively early 
stage in their training. This has the added advantage of making 
the training seem progressive; the student sees the goal at which 
to aim. It also helps to give the newcomer a greater sense of indi- 
vidual responsibility, because when he finally takes up duty, he 
goes to a unit to which he feels he already belongs, and he is not, 
so to speak, merely the next member of the queue from the train- 
ing school, mechanically allocated to any vacancy which happens 
to exist at the time when he is passed out. 

It is not always possible for a supervisor to give as much atten- 
tion to newcomers as he would like, but he can never dismiss his 
responsibility because of pressure of work. A neglected recruit 
means a discontented member of the group and this in turn may 
lead to a falling off in output. A supervisor must give some per- 
sonal attention to every fresh arrival. 

The coming of the recruit must be expected. The supervisor 
must have a few minutes free for a preliminary word of welcome; 
he must know the trainee’s name correctly and something about 
his standard of performance at the Training Centre. The new- 
comer has also to be introduced to the other members of the 
working group and to be shown the rest-room, cloakroom and 
canteen arrangements, if he does not already know about them. 
When the supervisor genuinely has not time to do this, an older 
colleague, a charge-hand in the factory, or a more senior clerk in 
the office can do so, and can see that the newcomer is put in the 
way of themany small matters which contribute to smooth working. 


3. Good Working Behaviour 


Ohe of the many important things which have to be inculcated 
at this early stage is good industrial behaviour. During his train- 
ing the recruit may be warned of the possibility of accidents and 
told of the particular rules of his craft, but it is not until he comes 
+0 live work that the risks become real. In the training school he 
was under the guidance, however unobtrusive, of an instructor, 
but now he has to watch his behaviour not only for his own sake 
but also for that of his fellow workers, who might be involved in 
accidents through his carelessness. y 

Some workers seem to be more prone to accidents than others. 
This may be due to defects of temperament or it may be due to 
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circumstances not directly associated with their working con- 
ditions, such as family worry, personal disappointment, or other‘ 
maladjustment to circumstances. One of the best means of avoid- 
ing industrial accidents is to inspire in the worker a constructive 
interest and a pride in his job. If he lacks proper training, he may 
be responsible for accidents through sheer inadvertence; if he 
fully understands his task, he will become so keenly interested 
that he will avoid them through good workmanship. A well- 
trained worker may become so deeply interested in his work that 
even if he has some outside worry, it will fade away as his pride of 
craft develops. 

In some trades, particularly those associated with foodstuffs, 
training staff must lay special emphasis on personai cleanliness, 
but there is no reason why cleanliness and neatness should be 
neglected in occupations where it is not obviously necessary. 
Every tecruit who can be persuaded, from the very earliest stages 
of his career, to keep as clean as the job will allow, will develop a 
sense of self-tespect, which is an asset to good workmanship and a 
help in keeping up his feeling of individuality in a large work; 
group. Personal cleanliness is also important in reducing 
absence. 
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The actual cleaning of the building may not be the responsi- 
bility of working staff, but they can be trained not to make things 
worse for themselves and others by leaving scraps of paper, or in 
heavier trades bits of metal or wire, lying about. They must be 
persuaded to keep their own individual workplace, as well as rest- 
rooms, canteens, yards and passages clean and free from all manner 
of untidiness. 


4. Refresher Training 

So far we have been thinking in terms of training the newcomer, 
we have also to sustain or even to renew the skill of the individual 
who has become stale—a process aptly known as refresher train- 
ing. This is*particularly necessary in an occupation where small 
modifications or innovations are constantly being introduced; 
otherwise the individual worker gradually becomes out of date. 
In the telephone service, for example, every operator handling 
long-distance traffic spends a short period each month in a re- 
fresher training discussion group under the charge of a supervisor 
trained in this kind of work. This has a threefold purpose: it 
renews her general interest in the work; it keeps up to date her 
detailed knowledge of her craft; and what is no less important, it 
gives the management an opportunity, in the course of these dis- 


cussions, of learning and appreciating her difficulties and her point 
of view. 
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informal discussion, on or off duty, will in many cases come about 
of itself and have the same result. Two craftsmen comparing notes 
about their materials, their methods or their results are in effect 
giving each other refresher training, and any arrangement which 
leads workers, who do not normally see much of one another, to 
meet and discuss mutual problems is as valuable as formal re- 
fresher training. Indeed the one often leads to the other; the 
group assembled formally for refresher training will continue 
the discussion when its members adjourn to lunch in the 
canteen. 

A particularly important kind of refresher training is the 
retraining of the individual worker when a new method or a new 
Process is introduced. People instinctively resist alterations in a 
working method with which they have become familiar over the 
years and any change has their subconscious hostility. Therefore 
every innovation, whether it be an alteration in method, the in- 
stallation of a new machine, or the introduction of some new 
mechanical aid, has to be explained to the workpeople concerned 
and they must be taught, either in a training group or more inform- 
ally, to appreciate its value. If their interest is not aroused and if 


hey will never get the best value 


„At the Training Centre: The New Bank Clerk (above) and the New 
Post Office Clerk (below) 
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‘will be given by the normal supervisors, supported by the special- 


ised skill and experience of the training section. 
Where the training of the experienced worker takes the form 


‘of introducing him to more advanced functions of the work and 


not to changes in the existing task, he will not have the same 
subconsci8us resistance, particularly if the new work brings in 
higher earnings. The fact that his new task is more complicated 
or more responsible than his present one will probably make him 
more predisposed to learn, for it will seem to be a natural step in 
his working education. If he has enjoyed his initial instruction at 
the Training Centre, he will return without hesitation to undergo 


training for a more advanced stage in his career. 
e 


5. Training in Joint Consultation 


A training problem has arisen in recent years which is novel 
in character and much more controversial. Many organisations 
are developing schemes of joint consultation between management 
and employees, and it is an open question whether the recruit 
should be made aware of this phase of his working life by formal 
instruction at the time of his initial training. The answer is in each 
instance so deeply involved with the relations between manage- 
ment and organised labour in the particular undertaking that it is 
quite impossible to generalise; nevertheless, the matter cannot be 
overlooked. 

In the Civil Service, for instance, most Departments arrange for 
a simple and objective exposition of the Whitley system and its 
machinery to be given to each newcomer by someone with 
practical experience of its working. The Instructor may be a 
representative either of the management or of a trade union, or a 
meniber of the staff of the Training Centre. The recruit is then 
left to form by experience his own conclusions and opinions of the 
value of joint consultation. 

Instruction of this character may at least make the newcomer 
aware from the start of the importance of the problem at the 
present time, and cause him to appreciate what is actually being 
done in this direction in the organisation to which he is about to 
belong. 

At a later stage in his career he may himself have to play an 
active part in joint consultation. How far he needs formal training 
for these responsibilities is another controversial topic, but it is 
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interesting to note that a few technical colleges and residential 
institutions, as well as some of the trade unions themselves, are 
now organising short courses for trade union representatives; 


; 
and one university has embarked on week-end courses for workers 
representatives on works committees. 
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` trained in their work. So must reception staff where the reception 


of customers is of special importante, as for instance at hotels 
or with hairdressers. In the restaurant the value of good reception 
has long been recognised; the head waiter who receives the guests 
is usually a master of his craft, and has served a careful apprentice- 
° 

One group of staff whose training is frequently overlooked is 
doorkeepers and gatekeepers. The prestige of a departmental store 
with its customers can be greatly enhanced if the doorkeeper is 
readily able to give correct advice about the buses which pass its 
door, or knows whether customers must go to the lifts or will find 
their requirements on the ground floor. In the huge offices of 
modern business corporations or of government, the caller’s first 
contact is with the man at the door and his first impressions will 
be formed by the treatment which he receives there. 

The gatekeeper at an industrial plant may also have the task of 
imposing some kind of security check on visitors, and he too must 
be taught how to handle them to the credit of the concern; in his 
anxiety to keep a careful eye on intruders, he must avoid giving 
offence to the visitor whose goodwill his organisation is anxious to 
secure. 

In a general survey of this character we can only hope to 
enumerate the more obvious training problems of a large organisa- 
tion. There are of course special difficulties peculiar to individual 
undertakings, and it is important before setting up a Training 
Centre, and indeed before investing money in training at all, for 
the management to obtain a clear picture of what its training 
requirements are, how it proposes to meet them and how its 
training department is to be organised. 

kd 
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mercial schools, on the model of junior technical schools as they 
were then known, came into being. By 1939 there were just over 
fifty such schools, providing a general education with a commercial 
bias of shorthand, typewriting and book-keeping for pupils from 
the age of 13. The London central schools, first set up in 1911 for 


_ pupils who had not been selected for secondary schools, developed 


during this period a form of education to fit boys and girls for 
entry to the business world. The pupils in these schools were 
taught shorthand, typewriting and book-keeping from the age 
of 13 in a course lasting two years. Other education authorities 
followed suit. In this period, too, commercial sixth forms were 
introduced into some secondary schools, and a growth of full-time 
commerciaf education of a secretarial and of a general mercantile 
character was observed in the technical colleges, the larger of 
which offered, in addition, full-time courses in preparation for 
the external degrees in economics and commerce of the University 
of London.” z 

The Committee laid emphasis on the value of a good general 
education, or of “broadly based studies” in the principles and 
purposes of such subjects as accounting, or economic and political 
organisation, or in the structure of commerce, in order to “foster 
mental development and awaken dormant interests.” It con- 
sidered that, apart from shorthand and typewriting, vocational 
training should come after entry into employment. 

Education of this character provides only the general back- 
ground of knowledge for the office worker. As the Committee 
suggested, vocational training in the particular needs of the career 
chosen by the individual recruit is necessary after he has taken up 
duty, and this training necessarily varies in character according to 
thé size and nature of the undertaking. As a rule the working 
group in an office is a smaller one than in industry. Offices which 
conduct a quite important business are themselves frequently 
small units. A solicitor, an estate agent or an auctioneer, for 
instance, with a prosperous business may employ relatively few 
people, and in such offices as theirs we find the same close personal 
relationship between each member of the staff as we did in the 
village store. 

The local offices of quite large undertakings are not necessarily 


„themselves large units: the branch Bank, the local Employment 


Exchange, the Gas office, the Electricity showroom and accounts 
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department, or the Tax Inspector’s office have, as a rule, relatively 
small staffs, although each of them represents a large and impor- 
tant organisation. 

Even the large office itself is frequently an aggregation of small 
units; for instance, the offices of a Local Authority contain a wide 
variety of departments, each dealing with a specialised function 
of local government, and only in the very large cities and counties 
are these departments individually large in size. 

In industry, the office is not one of the largest units in the 
factory; its staff may consist of only a few dozen out of several 
hundred people employed altogether by the Company. Large 
office staffs are to be found mainly at the headquarters of big 


organisations or of central government, or at importarit subsidiary 
offices, closely allied in function to their head office. 


Training for office work is therefore frequently very much 
n much of the industrial training 
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` him into the working unit is a simple problem. In the large office 


it becomes the responsibility of the Training Officer; and in the 
very large organisation we may expect to find a fully equipped 
Training Centre to deal with three of the four types of training 
outlined in the previous paragraph. The Training Centre will also 
have to deal with the preliminary reception course for groups of 
new entrants, who will be given general instruction irrespective 
of their grade and posting. In this way they will quickly get to 
know something about the undertaking as a whole and become 
personally acquainted with one another. They may then be dis- 
persed to their individual duties with a reasonably clear impression 
of the background to their tasks and after making friends with 
some of thefr new colleagues. 

After a general introduction we may expect our new entrant to 
the office to be trained primarily on the job itself. If the working 
group to which he is assigned is a small one, this tuition will 
really be on an individual basis; even in a larger group he will still 
probably be the only newcomer at the time. i 

The group which met on the preliminary course will thus be 
split up and posted to-various parts of a large office, and for this 
reason it is desirable for the training staff to keep a general eye on 
all their protégés during the first few months of their service. It 
will be wise during their reception course at the Training Centre 
for a member of the training staff to interview each recruit in turn, 
to form some appreciation of his interests and his likely aptitudes 
and ability. The same Instructor should arrange to see each of 
them again at intervals to make sure that their training is pro- 
gressing satisfactorily. 

In the office, as in industry, the recruit inevitably suffers a 
setlfack in adjusting himself to his new surroundings. After a 
successful school career, and in the case of many of the older 
recruits after a useful period of national service, no one likes to 
feel that he must begin all over again from a very humble level, 
and the less philosophical may not be the only ones who find the 
change at first an unpleasant one. In the factory the production 
of a commodity frequently makes an arresting picture of purpose- 
ful activity, whereas in the office the interest-of the newcomer has 
to be aroused in a more abstract task which makes a greater call on 
his mental ability than on manual dexterity. 

The recruit will therefore need to be taught gradually. He will 
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i 
mee 


the initial selection should take account of this. The work 
simple enough in its earlier stages, but at a higher level in the 
organisation it will require a real sense of vocation, and every 


endeavour should be made to choose recruits likely to make 


. Careers. Individual aptitude will have to mature into full mastery 


of the work if the recruit is to grow up to be an enthusiastic, 
contented and valuable member of the organisation. In most 
instances, too, pay in the office is likely to be higher than in the 
factory and mistakes in selection will thus in the long run be more 
costly. 

In the old days, little regard seems to have been paid to the 
selection or the training of office workers. It is true that the office 
was usually a small one and its operations simpler and more 
leisurely than they would be today. In books which may be 
regarded as giving a reasonably true picture of their times, the 
successful clerk was essentially the industrious apprentice who 
learned the hard way, and if eventually he made a fortune, it was 
only by his own persistence and industry. Where appointment was 
made by influence and family connection, we find in Little Dorrit 
Dickens drawing the well-known picture of the Circumlocution 
Office. 

That, however, was published in 1855 in the days before the re- 
forms which led to the establishment of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, whose written examinations and selection boards represent 
the first serious attempt at objective selection. Since nowadays it 
is sometimes suggested that a written examination is not neces- 
sarily the best way of judging aptitude for office work, the Com- 
mission is doing valuable experimental work in the most modern 
techniques of selection for appointment. o 

In the office formal educational qualifications are more impor- 
tant than in the retail trade or in industry. An applicant for appoint- 
ment as stenographer or secretary may bring a certificate of pro- 
ficiency from a secretarial or commercial college. The prospective 
employer will also want to know whether an applicant for a clerical 
post holds the School Certificate or the new General Certificate of 

Education, and he is very likely to want particulars of the subjects 
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taken; some aptitude in mathematics may be desirable in his work 
or, if the business has overseas connections, a knowledge of 
French, German or Spanish may be necessary. 

In Chapter III we stressed the need in industrial training for an 
appreciation of the work of the organisation as a whole. This is a 
difficult task in an office where the work of the undertaking may 
be of an abstract character, like insurance or finance, and in such 
an organisation the initial course will have to be of relatively long 
duration so that each newcomer will have time to gain an apprecia- 
tion of the full purpose of his work. 

On the other hand, where the office is the administrative unit 
in an undertaking engaged in operations which the trainee can 
readily visualise, presentation of the work as a whole is compara- 
tively easy. For example, members of the office staff of an airways 
Corporation, or of a government department associated with civil 
or military flying, can learn a great deal from a visit to an airfield in 
order to see its layout and routine, and possibly even to make a 
short flight. in this way they will soon come to understand the 
background of the work on which they are engaged. 

This explanation of the underlying function of the undertaking 
must be adequately presented. Although members of a transport 
organisation may have daily occasion to use the services which 
they administer, experience as an ordinary passenger is not 
enough. Some further explanation is necessary to present the 
important facts in a proper perspective and to include information 
not readily accessible to the layman. The staff of a broadcasting 
corporation will require a good deal more information of a simple 
technical character than would normally be acquired or under- 
stood by the ordinary listener. 

When. office staff is in direct contact with the public, adequate 
understanding of the concern’s activities and accurate knowledge 
of its organisation and of its services or manufactured products 
become even more essential. Members of the public expect 
enquiry staff to give adequate and informative answers to their 
questions, and they are seldom tolerant of mistakes. ; 

Appreciation of the work of other branches of the office is no 
less important than appreciation of the work of the organisation 
as a whole, and in looking after this phase of training, Instructors 
have the choice of bringing speakers to the Training Centre or of 
taking their pupils on some form of tour to see their colleagues at 
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‘their tasks. Unless the process to be studied needs visual presen- 
tation in actual operation, it is often better to arrange for instruc- 
tion at the Training Centre. A visiting speaker can describe work- 
ing operations without disturbing the staff actually engaged upon 
them, and in the quiet of the study-room he has better oppor- 
tunities of inviting and answering questions. On the other hand, in 
an industrial concern a tour of the works may be the better way of 
presenting its operations to members of the office staff. 

In the office, as in the factory, a handbook for new entrants 
describing the more important facts about the organisation is 
an invaluable aid to training. An illustrated brochure, containing 
essential information about the whole undertaking, will give the 
new recruit ‘a good first impression of his employment. Pictorial 
presentation is often the best medium and the training staff may 
call in the aid of the sales or publicity department to prepare this 
kind of material. The senior entrant will probably seek more 
detailed information, and he may be given a handbook describing 
the organisation at some length, possibly with a few well-chosen 
illustrations. Most of the larger government Departments, and 
many of the smaller ones, give the new recruit a descriptive booklet 
when he first takes up duty. It tells him essential facts about the 
organisation of his Ministry, something of its history and the more 
important facts about its routine and its procedures. 


2. Typists and Secretaries 


The new typist and stenographer may not need such detailed 
training as other new entrants to the office, although she too will 
need a short reception course. It has been estimated that about 
one-third of the work done in part-time day and evening com- 
mercial classes in this country is devoted to shorthand and. typing, 
and the proficiency and knowledge which the pupils gain there is 
equally valuable in almost any kind of office work. 

The recruit therefore arrives to take up duty more or less ready 
to begin work at once without a period of instruction at the 
Training Centre; but we should not assume that she has only to 
go to her desk and that nothing more is necessary for her to 
become a fully effective member of the office staff. She ought, like 
anyone else, to be given some, insight into the organisation of 
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which she has become a member. She should know what it does 
and, since she is going to make copies of its documents, she must 
be quite sure that she understands the language peculiar to its 
operations. If she is to work in a typing pool, or is to be attached 
to a group of other clerical staff, she must make the acquaintance 
of the people whose work she will handle and be given some idea of 
what they are doing, so that she will take an intelligent interest in 

both her task and theirs. 

If she is also a shorthand writer, she should, in the same way, be 
given a clear idea of what her work is about, so that she will 
quickly pick up the vocabulary peculiar to it and the spellings of 
its more technical words. She will want to know the peculiar ways 
of the organisation, the style of its stationery, thé correct lay- 
out of its correspondence and of its reports, and its rules about 
carbon copies. She may even find a few of the words used by her 
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time break; she should understand the office organisation and 
know the people in it most closely associated with her chief. 
None of these things will come to her by the light of nature, and 
if the new secretary is to settle down quickly and develop her 
abilities to the full, her chief or the training staff have to play 
an active part in her introduction to her duties. 


3. Other Office Workers 


One phase of office work, in which formal training is almost 
certain to be necessary, is the operation of office machines. Instruc- 
tion must be given by fully competent training staff, in the Train- 
ing Centre or on working machines. Office machinery is expensive 
and its exploitation is economic only if it is used to the fullest 
advantage. This applies not only to the highly specialised equip- 
ment associated with punched-card installations, but also to cal- 
culating machines and to the mechanical preparation of accounts. 

The management of an undertaking only invests in this kind of 
equipment when it has a large volume of work to be‘mechanised, 
and this means that errors will not be easy to trace. Punched-card 
systems provide for checking operations, but even then a mistake 
has to be rectified, and so causes unnecessary work. Errors in 
the preparation of accounts create a bad impression with the 
customer, and lead to correspondence before they are put right. 

An organisation using office machines must therefore have a 
well-designed scheme for training newcomers both to operate them 
efficiently and to understand the background to the functions 
which they perform. In a large organisation this may well be 
done in a Training Centre; in a smaller office the newcomer will 
need individual tuition. Members of the supervising staff may be 
unfamiliar with the less common types of equipment, in which 
case the manufacturer or distributor will usually arrange to send a 
representative to give the necessary instruction. 


Tuition in other general clerical operations is necessary in order 
to ensure accuracy and fully effective work. Even the simple task 
of filing papers, documents or cards is done better if the newcomer 
is taught, from the beginning, to appreciate the real purpose of the 
work associated with them. Filing systems vary from office to 
office, and the newcomer has to fall in with the ways of the under- 
taking which he is joining. Nevertheless, there are underlying 
principles common to all filing systems and clerical ‘staff should 
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be taught to understand them. If this is done the people who 
depend on the filing clerks will receive more intelligent assistance. 

Accurate performance of what is known in the public service as 
registry work is the surest foundation of efficiency in any office 
organisation which is based on the filing of documents and papers. 
Here again only the very large organisation will be able to instruct 
its newcomers in a Training Centre. In most cases the recruit will 
have to learn individually, by gaining a general impression of the 
work of the office, and making the acquaintance of people in it 
so as to understand the requirements which the filing system has 
to meet. The Training Officer must see that this introduction is 
thorough and systematic, according to a prepared scheme which 
covers the ground in a logical sequence. 

A good reference library is an invaluable asset to any office, 
even one where the staff is relatively small in numbers. It is a 
Convenient way of making available books of a specialised character 
which may not be readily obtainable, 
junior members of the staff to pure 
standard works of reference shoul 
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These routine matters are fairly readily taught; the real difficulty 
is to promote the use of correct and appropriate English, for no 
organisation can afford to neglect the prose style used in its corre- 
spondence. Thelater years of the nineteenth century saw the begin- 
ning of a decline in the standard of the English used in business 
and in public administration, and two ugly and artificial languages, 
Business English and Official English, grew up. 

The ground which was lost is only now beginning to be re- 
gained. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries people wrote 
letters in a style which was simple and clear. The correspondence 
between the East India Company and its servants in the East 
contains letters on matters of business which, apart from their 
seventeenth-century turns of phrase, might serve as models for 
today. However, by the end of the nineteenth century it became 
fashionable to be stilted and pompous in an attempt to add dignity 
to the occasion, and the business and official styles of the twentieth 
century, each with its characteristic jargon, came into being. 

Perhaps it was the perfection of stenographers whith led to the 
dictation of clichés and to a slipshod phraseology engendered 
without adequate thought. Letters were frequently garnished with 
relics of Latinity like inst. and ult. and with a few overworked and 
ugly phrases like to hand and same. At times there was a feeling of 
antagonism between the man of business who had made his 
own way in the world, and the man who had been more fortunate 
in his formal education, but with recent developments in com- 
mercial, and in general, education the business man of today 
frequently has a general educational background which differs 
very little from that of his professional friends. 

Fortunately the correspondence of business and of government 
is af last coming once more to be written in plain language. Com- 
mercial letters are losing such ungrammatical beginnings as 
“Your favour of 26th inst. to hand re heating installation 
(central) . . .” and florid endings like “Awaiting a repetition of your 
esteemed favour, we are, dear Madam, your obedient servants...” 
Official letters no longer follow the rigid pattern and the im- 
personal formality of the period between the wars. 

Yet the transition to simpler English proves slower of achieve- 
ment than might have been expected and a more direct style often 
seems difficult to acquire. A letter ought to be written in a style 
which the correspondent will understand without difficulty, even 
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Closely allied to correspondence and instructions are printed 
forms. By tradition they are the special product of government 
offices, and their value is often obscured by the emotional feelings 
which they arouse. Actually they are the easiest method of secur- 

-ing essential information in the simplest way, and of arranging for 
appropriate particulars to be set out so that they can readily be 
extracted for filing purposes or for the correlation of results. 

Whether the particulars required are returns of income for 
taxation, details of a season-ticket booking, facts about property 
for a building society, personal information for insurance purposes, 
answers to a social survey questionnaire, or forecasts of matches 
for a football pool, the essential purpose of a printed form must 
be the same. The person who fills it in must clearly appre- 
ciate where and how to put appropriate particulars in such a way 
that whoever has the task of analysing them can quickly do so, 
and any omissions will readily come to light. 

The newcomer to the organisation will have to learn how to 
make use of its printed forms, and unless he learns fo use them 
intelligently during the formative period of his first employment, 
he will not do so later in his career, when he may perhaps also be 
responsible for their design. The style of these printed documents 
also has an unconscious effect on the style of the people who use 
them. If printed forms are complex, obscure or peremptory in 
their questions, the junior who makes use of them will tend to be 
complex, obscure or peremptory in the correspondence which is 
associated with them. 


5. The Spoken Word 


Not less important than the written English of the office is its 
spoken English, which all too frequently is spoken on the telephone. 
Every newcomer who is likely to use the telephone in the office 
should be taught from the beginning how to do so properly. 
Many recruits, particularly those straight from school, may have 
had little or no practice in its use, even nowadays when children 
ring one another up as a matter of course. 

The telephone is anything but faithful in its reproduction of 
the human voice; it exaggerates personal idiosyncrasies and 
freezes the warmth out of the speaker’s words. Anyone who is new 
to it, and even many people who have been using it for some time, 
do not appreciate this, and all too often the kiniliest indi- 
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vidual seems aloof and distant in a telephone conversation. 
Moreover, in their anxiety to make themselves distinct, some people 
raise the pitch of their voices when using the telephone, little 
realising that this change from their normal speaking voice is 
exaggerated by the instrument. The choice of words also becomes 
more important when the gestures of the speaker are unseen, and 
Someone giving an explanation by telephone may do 
quately because he is unable to watch for signs of und 
or of perplexity in the person to whom he is speaking. 
The telephone may be used to give information or to seek for it, 
to receive enquiries or to take orders, or simply to transact general 
business. The method of using it may vary for each of these 
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‘interview all the senses are called into play; the interviewer must 


look pleasant and be neatly dressed, as well as behave and speak 
pleasantly; he must use language which is at once friendly and 
informative, informal and accurate, clear and helpful. Inattention 
or lack of understanding will waste his caller’s time; an untidy 
office will*suggest inefficiency; interruptions, by other members of 
the staff or by telephone calls, however important, will irritate his 
caller; and in his anxiety to seem businesslike he may even give a 
quite undeserved suggestion of brusqueness or of condescension. 

Anyone who is being trained for enquiry or reception work or 
any other phase of interviewing callers must be taught from the 
beginning to study the visitor’s point of view; to seem to give his 
entire attention to the enquiry; to arrange for everything around 
him to create an atmosphere of both kindliness and efficiency; 
and above all to appear a friendly and human individual in what 
the caller may regard as a large and formidable building. Every 
enquiry office must give its callers a feeling that they are welcome, 
and members of its staff must be trained to cultivaté good public 
relations in this way, as well as learn to give information correctly 
and clearly. 

The training of staff whose duty it is to deal with complaints is 
even more difficult. This kind of work is exacting in itself and 
demands qualities of patience and tact. Efficiency and directness 
are not necessarily the best guides to success, for what some people 
might regard as time wasted in preliminary conversation of a 
general character is often necessary to put a nervous caller at his 
ease. The more aggressive visitor who has a grievance to discharge 
must be heard with patience, toleration and tact if he is to go away 
satisfied with his reception. The trainee may have to be taught by 
mefins of practice interviews, based on actual experience, or it 
may be easier for him to learn by watching a more experienced 
colleague at work. 

Members of the staff in some undertakings may have to learn 
the technique of interviewing customers or clients at their homes. 
Outdoor work of this character requires very careful preliminary 
training. The interviewer may be engaged on social work, making 
enquiries into personal problems which require tactful handling 
because the person interviewed may be reluctant to give informa- 
tion, even with an assurance that it will be treated as strictly con- 
fidential. On the other hand, the interview may bê intended to 
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elicit facts which cannot readily be sought by correspondence, and 
it may be necessary to assess the accuracy, or even the truth, of 
the particulars disclosed. Interviews at the customer’s home are 
also a well-known means of maintaining goodwill or of furthering 
the sale of the products of a firm. 

Members of the public are quicker to take offence ort their own 
doorstep than in an interview in the office, and they must be dealt 
with more circumspectly. The correct approach is not always easy 
to prescribe and it is almost impossible to supervise results. Even 
the most thorough instruction by practice interviews, with careful 
analysis and explanation, lacks the reality, and the unexpected 
developments, of the actual occasion, when the conversation may 
take the most unexpected turns. All that the training staff can do 
is to weed out obviously unsuitable pupils, encourage those with 
natural gifts, and give the remainder ample opportunities for 
practice by simulating difficult interviews which have previously 
taken place in real life. If practice interviews present unreal situ- 
ations, they have little or no training value, as the students will lose 
confidence in them as unrepresentative of what actually takes 
place. 

It is often mistakenly assumed that the interview within the 
organisation itself is something for which no training is needed. 
The questioning of an applicant for employment, or the assess- 
ment by interrogation of a candidate’s merits for advancement, 
require an ability to ask the questions most likely to produce 
significant answers, to analyse quickly what is being said by the 
person interviewed, to frame supplementary questions which will 
elicit essential information and to determine the real weight to be 
given to the answers received. 

Boe interview also calls for a sympathetic comprehensiofi of 


z man nature if the candidate is to be set sufficiently at ease to do 
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“there must be no interruptions which may distract the interviewer 


and increase the candidate’s nervousness; and all the members of 
an interview board should appear to be giving their whole atten- 
tion, when only one of them is asking a series of questions. The 
importance of these essential details, which are so often over- 
looked, cah either be taught by exposition or presented to the 
students by some form of play-acting, or an observer may be 
present at an actual interview and can discuss afterwards whether 
it was properly conducted. 

It is fitting that this chapter should close with the training of 
staff in methods of interviewing members both of the public and 
of the organisation itself; for the interview is essentially an indi- 
vidual problèm and discussion of it emphasises the individual 
nature of office work. It may be that where office machinery 
is in extensive use, or where a simple clerical process is repeated 
on a large scale, it is possible to train office workers by means 
of group instruction at a Training Centre; but often the office 
worker must be treated as an individual craftsman. în the small 
office his task is almost sure to be personal in character; in larger 
offices he may well have to become an authority on some special 
aspect of the work. He must be taught to use the telephone 


correctly, to write English to the best advantage and to deal per- 
sonally with individual clients or customers Or with other indi- 
viduals in the organisation. All these are individual problems and 
the training staff must study each of their trainees in turn to 
discover what aptitudes they already possess and how best they 
may develop their natural gifts to fit into an organisation which 
will demand of each of them an individual and personal contri- 


bution to the success of its operations. 
© 


CHAPTER VI 
TRAINING THE SUPERVISOR ° 


l. Requirements of Supervision 


So far we have been discussing the training of recruits who are 
new to their task, and the training of experienced workers who have 
to undertake new duties or to modify their existing ones. Let us 
now turn to the training of supervisors, variously known by a 
title or as foremen, overseers, superintendents, chargé-hands, an 
a variety of other terms which differ according to the industry or 
occupation. We will consider primarily those who are in imme- 
diate charge of operative staff and we will leave for the next chapter 
those who deal with planning, costing, inspection and other phases 
of management. A successful Supervisor must understand the 
work of the grade which he is supervising. Usually he has already 
been a working member of it, and when he is promoted his primary 
need will therefore be for training in the techniques of supervision. 
In discussing training for supervision, we need by no means 
confine ourselves to industrial work. Good supervision is, of 
Course, essential in the factory and in the works; it is equally 
important for clerical staffs, for typists, for telephone operators, 
for warehouse staffs, for transport workers, for shop assistants and 


other workers over a wide variety of employment, 
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‘of training for supervision in the following words: “The first step 
upwards in any career often involves the control of others and we 
attach importance to the provision of training which has regard 
to this fact. Brilliance on individual work is no guarantee of 
ability to supervise other people. It is therefore very necessary that 
every offictr who occupies, or is to occupy, a position in which he 
has staff working under him should be assisted to understand the 
nature of supervisory duties. The first essential is, of course, that 
those called upon to fill such posts should be fitted for them. by 
temperament and inclination. It is desirable from the training 
point of view that, wherever possible, an officer should be tried 
in a supervisory post before being promoted to it. Apart from this, 
however, spétial steps ought to be taken to give the prospective 
or newly appointed supervisor some guidance in the handling of 
subordinates.” + 

Anyone who attempts to frame the curriculum of a course of 
training in supervision will inevitably meet with a variety of 
opinions on the essential features which should be included. It 
will vary between one occupation and another; it will vary with 
the age and experience of the students. Nevertheless, every train- 
ing course for supervisors will contain certain essential features; 
for every supervisor has to secure fully effective work within 
definite standards of accuracy and within reasonable limits of 
time, with the maximum freedom from accidents, in accordance 
with the working rules of the undertaking, and with the least 
friction and the most goodwill and co-operation amongst the staff 
employed. 

Ineffective supervision means bad work, either because the 
operatives fail through lack of skill to produce goods of the right 
standard or to give service of the required quality; or else 
because they fail to function as a harmonious working group. 
The good supervisor therefore has to guide his staff to fully 
developed skill; to secure a high standard of individual behaviour; 
and to organise to the best advantage the work for which he is 


_ responsible. 


We.may thus define the three skills required for successful 
supervision as skill in instruction and directing workers, skill in 
the handling of staff—sometimes called man-management—and 


1 Report on the Training of Civil Servants, H.M. Stationery Office, 1944, 


paragraph 32, p. 14. 
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skill in improving working methods. All three are recognised in 
the scheme of instruction known as Training Within Industry. 
Although this is not the only method of approach to training for 
supervision, it is one which has been developed systematically and 


applied to a very wide variety of occupations, and we shall there- 
fore consider it first. 


2. Training Within Industry 


Training Within Industry recognises the three skills which we 
have defined above in three Separate training programmes for 
supervisors, known respectively as Job Instruction, Job Relations 
and Job Methods. Each of the three is covered by a training course 
lasting for five half-days. 

The scheme was first developed in the United States by a work- 
ing party consisting of four members of industrial training organi- 
sations: C. R. Dooley of the Westinghouse Electric Company, 
W. Dietz of the Western Electric Company, M. J. Kane of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, and W. Conover 
of the United States Steel Corporation. They were appointed in 
1940 by the American Council of National Defence to draw up an 
effective scheme for training in supervision, and they applied 
themselves to their task to such purpose that by 1944 about 
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* fixed in the learner’s mind and the supervisor must then put him 


to work by himself, leaving him for a time to develop skill by 
practice. He will make further checks at various times over a 
period of weeks, to see that all is going well and that the learner is 
not forming bad habits. 

To achieve good results the supervisor himself should first 
analyse the operation and break it down into its essential parts. 
With his own mind clear on the subject, he then has to explain the 
job, step by step, showing exactly what is required and emphasis- 
ing the key points in the operation. He explains verbally and by 
demonstration; then he asks the learner to attempt the task to see 
that he performs each step in the correct sequence. He should be 
quite certaiñ that the lesson has been correctly learnt, and to do 
this he may ask the learner in his turn to explain step by step 
exactly what he is doing whilst he is doing it. He can then see 
whether the learner’s explanation agrees with the one which he 
himself gave in the first place. a 

In the training Institute, where the method itself is taught and 
the members of the group under instruction are themselves all 
supervisors, each in turn must play the part of learner and super- 
visor. 

This technique of instruction can be applied to a wide range of 
operations. It is often found that at first a new supervisor, who 
has for years performed a task quite successfully as an operative, 
may have real difficulty in breaking the job down into its essen- 
tial components. However, once the method has been learned in 
terms of one operation, the supervisor can readily apply it to other 
tasks, and for this reason it is usual to have a mixed group of super- 
visors, each of whom will give a demonstration of instruction in a 
tas peculiar to his own branch or department, so that the em- 
phasis is on the method of instruction and not on the actual job. 

Ability to instruct others in the task to be done is the foundation 
of good supervision, since the supervisor is constantly required to 
show his staff what to do and how to do it. The American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company lays particular stress on this 
feature of supervisory work. “Training,” it says in one of its pub- 
lished documents, “is one of the most essential features of super- 
vision, The relationship by which the supervisor achieves results 
through the accomplishments of his subordinates is largely a 


1 Elements of Learning, American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 1948. 
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matter of helping the latter to prepare themselves for meeting the 

requirements of their work. Therefore, to be a supervisor in an 

actual sense, one must possess a working knowledge of training. 
Job Relations and Job Methods, which apply respectively to the 

management of staff and the organisation of their work, follow a 


similar technique. At a Job Relations Institute the probiems dis- 


cussed by the group take the form of situations involving the 
handling of staff. A 


typical problem of supervision is presented by 
the Instructor, or one which has actually occurred within his own 
experience is described by a member of the group. It is then care- 
fully analysed. The group tries to make sure that it has the full 
facts and the whole story. The right ob 


jective in overcoming the 
difficulty is discussed and is clearly defined. : 


The group then has to consider what is likely to be the best 
solution; whether this teally meets the facts of the situation; 
whether thi 


€ action proposed would finally clear up the. difficulty 
or might be only a palliative. Another question to be determined 
is whether the supervisor can take action himself or whether the 
trouble is so serious that he must seek the support of higher 
authority. Where the problem is propounded by a member of the 
gtoup, he is finally invited to disclose what hea 
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* the management and its employees and it should help to achieve 


a more effective use of manpower and equipment. It brings home 
to the supervisor the basic requirements of good supervision by 
making him develop his knowledge of the work and a knowledge 
of his responsibilities. Each of the three programmes lays emphasis 
on an esstntial skill: Job Instruction on skill in instructing; Job 
Relations on skill in leadership and Job Methods on skill in im- 
proving working methods. By following discussion methods 
Training Within Industry builds up confidence amongst the group 
that the approach to the problem is essentially a practical one. 

Its critics suggest that it aims at solving too wide a variety of 
problems, particularly those of human behaviour, by a method 
which has béen over-simplified in an attempt to make it suitable 
for general application. In the hands of the less.successful super- 
visor Training Within Industry sometimes seems to have an in- 
elasticity which is foreign to the true aims of training and education, 
and some observers think that it sets out with preconceived ideas 
about the solution to the problem and is therefore unduly rigid in 
its application. With all its limitations, it was one of the first in 
the field as a method of training for supervision and it has main- ` 


tained its popularity. 
3. The Supervisor’s Vocational Knowledge 


The three phases of Training Within Industry—clear exposi- 
tion, good staff relations and methodical organisation of work— 
are implicit in any training for supervision, but in planning a 
more ambitious course or one specially designed for a particular 
undertaking, the syllabus can be amplified to include other phases 
of supervisory work. 

Training Within Industry tries to inculcate a method „rather 
than to develop vocational skill. The Instructor takes for granted 
that members of his group know their work from long experience, 
and tries in discussion to reorient this working knowledge in such 
a way that they will be able to use it to better advantage in direct- 
ing the work of others. It may also be desirable, where this is 
practicable, to study in greater detail the actual work to be super- 
vised in order to amplify the vocational knowledge and skill of the 
new supervisor instead of assuming that this groundwork to his 
further training already exists and needs no development. 

It frequently happens that a skilful and conscientious worker 
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performs a task satisfactorily, year in and year out, without fully 
appreciating the reasons for what he is doing. Perhaps they have 
never been properly explained to him; perhaps he has not appre- 
ciated the need for more than rule-of-thumb methods. When he 
becomes a supervisor, he will have to be ready to explain to others 
exactly how and why the work is done in a particular way. He will 
therefore need to know in detail why each step is taken, each 
operation performed, why the work is arranged in a particular 
fashion, why certain materials are used and not others, and what 
will be the consequences in other parts of the organisation if 
there are faults and failures in his own. 

Some people with a naturally analytical and intelligently in- 
quisitive turn of mind will gain this knowledge for’ themselves, 
but many will not, and a progressive management will want to 
make sure that new supervisors are given every opportunity, by 
training, of learning the why and the wherefore of their task, so 
that they will be able to direct the work of others with an appre- 
ciation of the full implications of the job. 

For example, if the supervisor belongs to a manufacturing 
concern he will need to study its production in order to under- 
stand the reasons for the choice of its raw materials, its tools, its 
machinery and its specialised processes. He will also need to 
consider the economics of manufacture, the method of packing, 
distributing and selling the article, the accounting and costing 
system associated with its production, and the consumer’s re- 
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In the office of an industrial undertaking members of the staff may 
be dealing with a product with which they rarely come into direct 
contact; they may be in correspondence with customers whom 
they never see; or they may be engaged in accounting for financial 
transactions performed by other departments in the organisation. 

This irhplies that the supervisor must have a wider appreciation 
of the operation which he is supervising than an understanding of 
the correct performance of it. He must, for example, be person- 
ally acquainted with the colleagues concerned, in other parts of 
the undertaking. It is not enough for him to know to whom he 
should go in, say, the accountant’s department, if this only implies 
that he merely knows the correct telephone number. He must 
know the name of the person concerned, where to find him readily 
and, unless this is for good`reason impossible, he must have made 
his personal acquaintance. People who know one another person- 
ally always co-operate to better advantage and the supervisor fre- 
quently has to seek the co-operation of colleagues in other depart- 
ments at times of crisis when co-operation needs to be both speedy 
and effective. 

The training staff therefore have to arrange courses for super- 
visors analysing the work from a new and different point of view 
from that of the lower grade; they have also to see that the new 
supervisor learns about other sections of the organisation and 
makes the acquaintance of his opposite numbers in them. 


4, Supervision of Staff 

The supervisor has also to learn to handle members of his own 
staff in the best way to promote efficient working. This problem 
may be considered under two headings, personnel organisation 
and’ questions of human behaviour. 

Personnel organisation, considered in a broad sense, includes 
the conditions of employment and the means adopted by the 
undertaking to implement or to modify them. The supervisor 
must know the essential facts about the personnel organisation of 
his concern and the more important personalities in its staff 
department. At the same time he must be able to answer questions 
and give advice to his subordinates about the conditions of their 
employment. He must be acquaiated with rates of pay, national 


hours of employment, sick absence, late attendance, 


insurance, anc 
i knowledge of such facilities 


and so on. He must also have some 
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as the office library, hospital savings, national savings, staff train- 
ing schemes and the educational opportunities available to mem- 
bers of his staff by way of part-time release or evening study in 
technological or general subjects. In some cases he may even have 
to know something about facilities for technical college or univer- 
sity education. e 

The good supervisor must understand the personal rights and 
the opportunities available to members of his staff for advance- 
ment in the organisation itself, so that the advice he may give to 
individuals is adequate and of real value. He must know the limi- 
tations of his own knowledge and be able to give accurate infor- 
mation where to seek any advice which he himself cannot give. 
He should be fully conversant with the formal relationship between 
the management and its organised workers, in other words with 
the machinery of joint consultation as it exists in his own particular 
undertaking. Nowadays this is of extreme importance, as joint 
consultation cannot function efficiently unless all concerned fully 
understand what it involves. The supervisor has also a personal 
contribution to make to joint consultation, for he is the repre- 
sentative of management in his own section, in which there will 
no doubt be an accredited representative of the trade union 
organisation. 

In addition to these things which might be described as the 
mechanics of personnel management, every supervisor must know 
something of the management of men and women, and of the 
problems of human behaviour. This does not mean that his 
training must be concentrated on equipping him to deal with 
situations which arise in moments of crisis. It must also teach him 
So to organise his work that such moments rarely occur. 

It is Not easy to instruct men or women in the qualitiés of 
leadership; the subject does not lend itself to ready analysis or 
explanation, but every supervisor has to cultivate the right 
approach to his own work and that of others. Unless he can con- 
that in doing it they are 
ociety, he is unlikely to 
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` contribute and the value of his contribution to the success of 


the whole task. This means that the supervisor must learn to treat 
each of his team as an individual, and each individual as part of 
the team. He must not expect each member of the group to be 
equal in ability or intelligence, and he must ensure that each 
develops his talents in the right direction so as to make the 
maximum contribution to the whole group. The standards set by 
the supervisor must not be too exacting nor too easy, yet he must 
know how to deal with failures in such a way that those who have 
failed learn by their mistakes. To do this he must know them as 
individuals and take a personal interest in each of them; he must 
give praise where credit is due, and give advice where necessary, 
so as to buitłd up the sense of purpose and the sense of respon- 
sibility of his.group. 

Simple instruction in the elements of psychology and human 
behaviour is one of the most difficult tasks which confront the 
Training Officer. Some Training Centres have successfully at- 
tempted to give direct instruction in the elements of physiology 
and psychology. This needs careful handling if discussion is to 
be kept to everyday language. The technical terms of the specialist 
are unlikely to be fully understood by all members of the group. 
The Instructor may therefore be compelled to limit himself to the 
discussion of actual problems which have arisen within the experi- 
ence of the group and to try to form general conclusions without 
dealing with the problem in theoretical terms. 

Rules of human behaviour are not easy to deduce, since it varies 
from individual to individual and from occasion to occasion. It 
is not even safe to predict with any certainty that the same indi- 
vidual will behave in the same way a second or third time in 
entirely similar circumstances. Nevertheless, a group of .super- 
visors with some experience, or even newly promoted supervisors 
with recent experience of being supervised themselves, can learn a 
great deal by examination of past successes and past mistakes. Al- 
though individual behaviour is unpredictable, there are certain 
common factors in the make-up of every individual which can be 
deduced and studied from experience. Having thus analysed what 
may have caused difficulties in the past, a supervisor can aim at 
regulating his conduct in the future so that he will avoid similar 
difficulties by facing the situation constructively in its earliest 
Stages. 
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5. Methods of Training Supervisors 


Many organisations have developed comprehensive and ambi- 
tious schemes for training their supervising staff, both in the 
factory and in the office. It is comparatively easy for large under- 
takings to arrange their own courses; the needs of others are being 
met by technical and residential colleges. 

In a training course for supervisors in a large concern, we 
should expect to find in the group members of a variety of depart- 
ments, so that there will be a wealth of varied experience and 
knowledge available in any discussion. Both in session and in their 
free time the students will exchange a great deal of information 
about their activities and will criticise one another’s ideas. For this 
reason the course will benefit if it can be arranged residentially; 


indeed many courses of this character have successfully been run 
at hotels outside the busy season. 
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-in industry; communications with the organisation and with the 
individual; and finally something about preparation for higher 
responsibility. 

A number of technical and commercial colleges have developed 
courses for foremen and supervisors. One college of technology 
and commerce, for instance, offers a residential course in foreman- 
ship lasting nearly three weeks. The subjects dealt with include 
industrial management, production administration, work measure- 
ment and incentives, human relations in industry, elements of 
cost and communication. In addition there are a number of indus- 
trial visits. 

Whether the course is residential or not, the Training Officer 
must decide whether he can rely entirely on the discussion 
method, or whether he needs to broaden the knowledge of his 
students by more direct instruction. The new supervisor may have 
to learn about skills and processes with which he is not yet fully 
familiar; he may need to understand production engineering or 
cost accounting, or such matters as the functioning of trade 
unions or joint consultation and collective bargaining, as well as 
the legal machinery governing the relations between employer and 
employed. 

In dealing with such matters as these it may be better to adopt 
the quite formal approach of a lecture by a competent speaker, 
followed by questions from the group. Where the students have to 
assimilate a good deal of factual information, the discussion 
method alone can become a laborious process. Even instruction 
in personnel management, which in many ways lends itself to 
group discussion, may need to be amplified by direct instruction 
in such matters as the system of communication of the organisa- 
tion and possibly by talks on clear thinking, self-expression and 
public speaking. s 

The lecture may very usefully be combined with discussion, if 
the formal introductory statement is limited to less than half the 
total time available. For instance, an accountant might open a 
discussion on the accounting methods of the undertaking by a 

short statement intended to give members of the group a clear 
picture of the general principles involved, and then under his 
guidance the students might fill in the details by discussion. 

Indeed, a very successful film-strip has recently been produced for 
this purpose as an aid to the training of supervisors +n accounting 
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procedure. In it the accounts of a country blacksmith are used to 
demonstrate the essential features in any balance sheet, and 
members of the group then go on to discuss the balance sheet of 
their own organisation. 

Another development, which has not hitherto been very far 
pursued, is the issue of information in booklet form, «of general 
interest to supervisors, covering aspects of the work of depart- 
ments closely related to their own. For example, 
one of our heavy industries has published a book 
for Management, written for works superviso 
simple language with the aspects of accountanc 
intimately concerned with their work—in this 
questions of cost accounting. 
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-efficient instructions are carried out efficiently and constructively. 


The new supervisor can be made aware of the need for keeping 
individual members of the working group fully informed of what 
is going on, and for gaining their confidence so that they will 
readily come forward with suggestions and constructive criticism, 
which he én turn will know how to analyse and pass on to higher 
authority. 

In the office the supervisor has the further responsibility of 
seeing that communications in the narrow sense of the term, 
writing letters, making or receiving telephone calls and the inter- 
viewing of callers, are dealt with in a fashion which will do credit 
to the undertaking. : 

Regular méetings of supervisors are also an important phase of 
communication, provided that those who attend them are en- 
couraged, and if necessary trained, to make the best use of them. 
They offer an opportunity for keeping abreast of such matters as 
the full meaning and implication of new instructions, the full 
purpose of modifications in working, the latest developments in 
training methods and current personnel problems. Some Train- 
ing Officers even go further and organise meetings of supervisors 
for discussion of subjects of an educative character and less directly 
related to day to day tasks. It is important that these meetings 
should be of an entirely informal character, and although regular, 
should not be unduly protracted. Individuals should not be al- 
lowed to take up the time of the meeting by discussing topics 
which are not of general interest. Although supervisors’ meetings 
are largely an instrument of management, they are also a useful 
part of the supervisor’s own continued training. 


© 7. The Supervisors Handbook 


An asset to good supervision of more debateable value is a 
handbook for the supervisor, giving him information which he 
may require for the effective performance of his task. The writer 
began experimenting, not entirely satisfactorily, with something 
of this character as long ago as 1942, and a number of undertakings 
have issued supervisors’ handbooks in more recent years. 

Their contents usually include a clear statement of the super- 
visor’s own duties and responsibilities, possibly amplified by a 
general description of the organisation, the activities or the policy 
of the concern. He is given information about common services, 
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maintenance, canteens, lighting and heating services and so on, 
and perhaps something about the training and educational facili- 
ties available to himself and his staff. He must also have a clear 
exposition of the conditions of employment of the organisation, 
including hours, wages, accidents, sickness, holidays, promotion, 
vacancies and so on. He needs to know about the trade unions to 
which members of his group belong and the joint consultative 
machinery of the undertaking, possibly something also of the legis- 
lation affecting his industry. He should also have information con- 
cerning welfare services, staff pension schemes, savings groups, 
medical services and social and sports clubs. Over and above all 


this he needs a list of key personnel and a clear statement of the 
functions which they perform. : 
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CHAPTER VII 
° TRAINING THE MANAGER 


1. Functions of Management 


IN the previous chapter we defined supervisors as those who are 
in immediate charge of operative staff; we now come to the more 
senior members of an organisation whom we may group together 
under the general title of managers. We must first consider how 
far management differs from supervision, and whether training in 
management is different in kind or only in degree from training in 
supervision. | 

It may be said as a very broad generalisation that supervision 
is concerned with individual operations, management vith group 
action and collective organisation. The supervisor has to see that 
the working group carries out its function efficiently, effectively, 
and in accordance with the planned policy and instructions of the 
management. Managers, on the other hand, besides directing the 
work of others, have functions of planning, of co-ordination of 
departments, of financial responsibility and, at the highest levels, 
of the development of the policy of the organisation as a whole. 
There is a certain amount of overlapping between management 
and supervision; some managers may have to supervise the 
execution of work—for example, that of their own personal stafls— 
and some supervisors may be responsible for simpler planning 
work. 

Even where their problems are akin, the manager has responsi- 
bilities which are different in character from those of the super- 
visor. For example, in dealing with his staff the supervisor has to 
accept the recruits sent to him, to take for granted their pay and 
conditions of service, and to a large degree to do the best he can 
with the accommodation, and the machinery, tools and other 
equipment provided for him. The manager, on the other hand, can 
influence the demands placed on the staff by a study of the raw 
materials to be used, the educatiónal or physical standards to be 
set et the recruitment stage, the amount and quality of training to 
be given and the reasonable output to be expected; he can influ- 
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ence the working conditions by proper planning of the factory and 
by the fixing of rates of pay, rates of bonus, and other conditions 
of service; and he can enlist the advice of specialists in production 
engineering, cost accounting, psychology or industrial medicine. 
The manager, therefore, has a different approach to his task than 
the supervisor, and the training given to him must be aifferent in 
kind; it must necessarily be more complex. 

It has been estimated that in this country the number of people 
whose main activity is that of management is little less than half a 


million, with a corresponding turnover of some 12,000 persons 
each year. 


2. Education for Management 


Education for management was the subject of an enquiry made 
by a Special Committee, appointed by the Minister of Education, 
under the chairmanship of Col. L. Urwick, The Committee, 
which investigated training in management subjects in technical 
and commercial colleges, issued its report in August 1946,2 and 
drew up a syllabus for intermediate and final courses 
ment. Its programme of studies is desi 
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with knowledge of the subjects lik 
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* cannot be drawn between the study of management for one pur- 
pose rather than for another, nor is there anything new in the 
suggestion that management should be the subject of theoretical 
study.” 

The syllabus which it recommended for the intermediate 
examinatfon in management is divided into three parts: (i) Intro- 
ductory Subjects: the evolution of modern industrial organisa- 
tion and management, and the nature of management; (ii) Back- . 
ground Subjects: the economic aspects of industry and com- 
merce, such as production, distribution, business organisation, 
money and credit, trade cycles and the localisation of industry; 
the legal aspects of industry and commerce, including commercial 
law and the law of master and servant, the law relating to trade 
unions ‘and so on; and the psychological aspects of industry and 
commerce, as for example, methods and principles of industrial 
and social psychology, the psychology of the interview, industrial 
accidents, the human factor in industrial relations and the 
psychological bases of morale; and (iii) the Tools of Manage- 
ment: financial accounting, cost accounting, statistical method, 
work measurement and incentives, and office organisation and 
method. 

The syllabus suggested for a final examination in general 
management is in eight parts: factory management; distribution 
development and design; purchasing, storekeeping and trans- 
portation; personnel management; higher business control; 
management principles; and management practice. 

The student who takes an examination of this character at 28, 
the minimum age recommended by the Committee, will have had, 
at most, ten or a dozen years’ experience in his profession or voca- 
tidh. His studies will therefore be of an exploratory character ina 
field in which he will achieve mastery through experience; much 
as the navigator has to learn the elements of his craft in the early 
years of his service, but gradually acquires by experience the pro- 
ficiency which will one day enable him to take a large ship through 
the perils of a voyage around Cape Horn. The exponents of 
learning management the hard way may well suggest that the good 
manager will in any case achieve proficiency only by experience 
and that this theoretical approach is superfluous; but it seems 
cbyious that experience will be the more successful and the more 
vatuable if it is preceded by a course of systematic study of the 
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principles of management, reinforced by the discipline of a written 
examination. ak: J 

The range of subjects taken in the examination is very Ta 
hensive; for example, the section at the intermediate stage dea ing 
with financial and cost accounting includes the place of accounting 
in industrial undertakings, local authorities and publi¢ utilities; 
depreciation and its treatment; the relationship of financial ac- 
counts to cost accounts; the application of costing to manu- 
facture; wholesale, retail, public utility and local authority 
undertakings; budgetary control; the organisation of a cost 
department; cost data and comparative cost budgets; standard 
and actual costs; the effects of averaging costs and the choice of a 
basis; price fixing and its relation to costing; and cost information 
as a tool of management. The future manager will not study these 
subjects with the intention of becoming a professional accountant, 
but in order to be able to deal intelligently with financial accounts 
and cost statements, and to make the fullest use of the advice of 
his financial and accounting colleagues in the organisation to 
which he belongs. 

The syllabus for the final examination attempts in the same way 
to give the future manager an appreciation of the underlying 
principles of his task. The purpose of the section on distribution, 
for example, is “to review the distributive function and its rela- 
tion to other activities in the organisation, and to outline some 
problems faced by market executives,” That on personnel manage- 
ment aims at giving students “a general understanding of the 


principles which govern the drafting and the application of a per- 
sonnel policy within an undertaking” 
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Committee, either whole-time or on the part-time basis recom- 
mended by the Committee.t One college in the Midlands, for 
instance, offers a year’s full-time course in industrial management, 
designed primarily to assist industry to equip itself with potential 
Junior executives; an intensive industrial management course with 
a minimum age of admission of 23, extending over thirteen months, 
which provides for ten months of directed reading, sandwiched 
between three separate months of residence; a part-time industrial 
management course, covering in three years the requirements for 
the final certificate in management; as well as intensive executive 
courses, lasting about a fortnight for young executives or executive 
trainees of about 23-30 years of age.* 

Training in management subjects such as these by part-time 
study on the lines suggested by the Committee is probably best 
pursued in this way at a technical or commercial college, for at 
this early stage in their careers students from a variety of organisa- 
tions will profit by meeting to discuss common problems. In any 
case few undertakings will be large enough to have the resources 
necessary to provide a course of study of this character. On the 
other hand there will be organisations which take in trainees or 
cadets for ultimate promotion to managerial posts, and they may 
combine instruction in general principles with vocational training 
in operational work. This applies for example to some retail firms, 
whose senior staff appointments are not necessarily filled by 
graduation from the shop floor. However, this training which 
takes place at the cadet stage is often more closely akin to the train- 
ing for senior business executives and administrative staff, dis- 


cussed in Chapter XI. 
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based on experience; the student in management would walk the ' 


shops in the factory, as the medical student walks the wards in the 
hospital. 

For the present, however, the Committee’s proposals hold the 
field. A number of institutions have already introduced courses of 
study which will prepare pupils for the proposed exarfiinations; 
and a number of organisations are encouraging members of their 
staff to qualify themselves in this way. Nevertheless, this only 
affords training for the future manager early in his working life, 
and we must still consider the problem of training the more senior 
member of the staff who is just taking up, or will shortly take up, 
his first managerial appointment. 

3. The New Manager 

At the stage of promotion to management some distinction must 
be drawn between one vocation and another. By middle life the 
individual will have accumulated a fund of experience, which will 
necessarily be one of his strongest assets as a manager. An excep- 
tional man may successfully move from one sphere of activity to 
another in the mature years of his career, but even then the change 
must be within reasonable limits; senior staff tend for the most 
part to remain in the organisation, or in the vocation 
they have hitherto achieved success, 
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training, which at their most advanced stage include a residential 
course for the future bank manager, on staff college lines, just 
when he is becoming ready for managerial appointment. In 
similar fashion senior police officers are trained in the higher 
duties and responsibilities of their service at the Police College at 
Ruyton-dn-Dunsmore. A number of large industrial under- 
takings arrange courses for their managers or for those about to 
secure promotion to managerial rank, and Managers of Employ- 
ment Exchanges attend a residential course at the time of their 
promotion. 

In courses such as these the emphasis is on the vocational work 
of the future manager, and even problems common to all ranges of 
management, such as personnel administration, planning, finance, 
technical procedures—or in the more industrial courses factory 
management, production engineering, distribution, purchasing or 
transportation—are studied in the light of the operations of the 
particular organisation to which the trainee belongs, 

The manager may also need training to appreciate the value of a 
specialised technique, such as time and motion study in the fac- 
tory or statistics in the office. He may need some understanding of 
the country’s legal system as it applies to his vocation, or of a 
science which impinges on the operations of his organisation, or 
something of the theory of social science or of staff welfare. The 
Training Officer may have to arrange special courses, or seek the 
aid of centres of further education, to meet such needs as these. 


4. Personnel Management 

Personnel Management is a problem associated with all types of 
undertaking, and it is therefore a subject which can be studied 
on general lines, although we have already noticed that in per- 
sonnel management there are considerable differences between 
large and small undertakings. These differences are enough to 
impose limitations in the selection of groups of staff for training, 
since representatives of large and small organisations do not 
necessarily require the same kind of syllabus even if they do in the 
end cover a similar field of study. The personnel manager in the 
small concern—if indeed there is such a person apart from the 
general manager—will know every member of his staff personally, 
and he must be able to meet any problem of. staff management 
‘hich may arise. The personnel manager in the large undertaking 
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is in general control of its staffing organisation, but each specialised 
function of his department has become the particular care of a 
Separate group of staff. 

Training in personnel Management will therefore fall into two 
categories: for the general practitioner who must be prepared to 
face any kind of staffing problem at short notice, and for the 
specialist who is expert in his own field but needs to know some- 
thing of the work of other specialists. Both types of student will 
deal with much the same range of subjects, but the emphasis will 
differ between one group and the other, 


Courses in personnel management are available at many tech- 
nical institutions. The syllab’ 


us varies a little between one centre 
and another, but the main subjects dealt with are recruitment, 
selection and training; standards of remuneration; 
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together people with different experience from Departments with 
a wide variety of activities. The syllabus covers the problems 
common to the service as a whole, such as the Whitley machinery 
for joint consultation, recruitment through the Civil Service 
Commission, interchange of staff between Departments, training 
and welfare, the machinery for maintaining common standards in 
personnel work, the system of annual reporting on members of 
the staff, and the promotion procedure, Although such a course in 
so large an organisation as the public service must necessarily lay 
emphasis on its own practices and problems, it would be incom- 
plete without a visiting speaker from the personnel department of 
an industrial or commercial undertaking. 

As we have already seen in considering the training of super- 
visors, personnel management has its mechanics. Such matters as 
wage scales, sick absence and holiday arrangements, safety regu- 
lations and health precautions, attendance records and methods of 
keeping them, or the maintenance of general staff records, repre- 
sent the framework of personnel management; upon them is built 
a superstructure of methods and practices in the relations between 
management and managed. A course in personnel management 
must deal with both framework and superstructure. 

For instance, in studying sick absence records, the best methods 
to be followed in collecting and recording details must first be 
considered. It should then be explained that the experienced 
manager will find in these records a mine of information about the 
state of mind and body of his staff. It is not easy for him to make 
full use of this unless he has had a good deal of experience in 
dealing with people, but a student in management will readily 
appreciate that when a man or woman is absent from work, there 
is“usually a reason for it, and the nature of the complaint. is not 
always the most important reason. High sick rates in a particular 
department of an office or in a particular shop in a factory may 
mean that the premises are unhealthy or the work uncongenial; or 
it may mean that the supervision is bad or the organisation un- 
sound. 

This example illustrates the difference between an intelligent 
and a routine approach to staff management, and it serves to 
demonstrate the difficulties of training in problems of this charac- 
fer. Some knowledge of human behaviour, of psychology, of staff 
hygiene, and even of elementary medicine can be given by means 
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of training courses, but the interpretation of the problem presented 
by the medical statistics, its diagnosis in terms of working staff, 
depends on knowledge of the anatomy of the organisation and the 
personalities of those employed in it. This is derived largely from 
experience and knowledge of its operations, as well as from an 
understanding of human nature, and a correct diagnosis depends 
on ability to judge the individuals concerned and to appreciate how 
far their behaviour is the product of their environment and of their 
reactions to one another. 

To study the deeper implications of such problems as these, 
training in personnel management must necessarily follow con- 
ference lines, for a discussion in the light of the experience of 
practising managers is a valuable guide for the student: A personnel 
problem is largely the outcome of a situation which is unlikely to 
repeat itself in exactly the same form. The best the individual can 
do therefore is to study the situations which have arisen in the 
experience of a group of colleagues, to compare them with his 
own past and present problems and to consider the steps which led 
to success or failure in each case. Guided by the views of others, 
distilling for his own use the experience of the group, he will 


then face his own future problems with greater confidence, 


always remembering that history never repeats itself in personnel 
management. 
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economics and industrial affairs should be added to the manage- 
ment section of the library, which should also contain a selection of 
periodicals giving adequate information on current affairs, in 
so far as they affect management problems. 

Training in the management of a large organisation should also 
aim at building up an appreciation of the history and purposes of 
the concern itself. The manager should know why the business in 
which he is working is organised in a particular way, what are its 
ramifications, how it has been built up. He should know some- 
thing of the history of the relations between its management and 
staff, what is its present machinery for negotiation and how this 
has been evolved over the years. The historical development of 
an organisation often provides the best explanation of its present 
practices and of its traditions. The imponderable factors, its 
prestige, its standing with the public, its good name with its own 
staff and the popularity of its services and products should be 
clearly understood and appreciated by those called upon to man- 
age it. 

We have also stressed the importance of some knowledge of 
the raw materials used and, in the case of distributive trades, of the 
processes by which the articles handled are produced. This is even 
more important in management than at the supervising levels, for 
a manager’s judgment of a situation may well be decisively influ- 
enced by a correct understanding of the materials for which he is 
responsible. Sales managers will require careful instruction in the 
production and costing of the goods which they are selling, par- 
ticularly if they are allowed some discretion in giving discounts on 
large orders. Some concerns, well understanding the need for 
training œf this character, arrange for managerial staff courses 
wläch include visits to their own factory and to those of their 
principal suppliers. 

Management training courses for an industry which is in many 
respects unique are arranged by the Laundry Industry Education 
Board. A full-time course, lasting two years, includes six months 
at the industry’s research station, fourteen weeks on business and 
personnel administration and fifty-eight weeks on practical work in 
various laundries. For those who have already had experience in 
the industry there is an intensive course, lasting four months, and 
for executive members of management staffs there are five-day 
courses in the elements of production control, designed to help 
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them appreciate the requirements which they are likely to have to 
meet in discussing an installation with a production engineer. 
Another interesting and unusual experiment is a series of 
courses in management arranged by an undertaking which con- 
trols a large number of hotels in Great Britain. After sending 
representatives to Switzerland to study hotel methods in that 
country, the directors of the organisation decided that the best 
way to improve the standard of their own hotel service was to give 
refresher training to their managers. Each course lasts ten days and 
is attended by twenty students; a novel feature is that usually both 
the hotel manager and his wife attend, since they share the 
responsibilities of management. A seaside hotel in the off-season is 
used as the Training Centre, and it is open for ordinary business 
So as to provide practical demonstrations on day-to-day problems. 
Besides instruction in staff management, bo 
regulation, heating and lighting, 
the syllabus includes a number 
such as the purchase and cool 
kitchen control and the compil 
vice, storage and sale of beer, 
including the use of cleansers, 


ok-keeping, wage 
and the maintenance of property, 
of problems peculiar to the hotel, 
king of food in large quantities, 
ation of menus, dining-room ser- 
wines and spirits, housekeeping— 
polishes and other domestic equip- 
gement of flowers in public rooms. 
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Training Hotel Managers (see page 96): Issuing Stores from the Kitchen 
(above) and learning Correct Procedure at the Bar (below) 
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During his training he must therefore be given every oppor- 
tunity to become familiar with all these services and to make the 
acquaintance of colleagues responsible for them. They, in their 
turn, will require training in the operations which benefit from 
the common services which they control. If the manager himself 
is responstble for both operational and common services, he will 
need training in the relationship between the two. 

Another most useful feature in the training of the manager is an 
opportunity for comparison: between his own organisation and 
others similar to it in size or in character. In former times many 

‘ industrial processes were jealously guarded secrets. Nowadays 
managers meet at conferences or other gatherings, arranged by 
a variety of 6rganisations, to discuss common problems, and in- 
vitations to visit one another are commonplace. An experienced 
practitioner can learn a great deal even from a relatively super- 
ficial study of another organisation, not necessarily performing the 
same function as his own. Indeed, in examining the problems of 
another manager he has an excellent opportunity of assessing what 
difficulties are common to both and what solution has proved most 
successful under the different conditions of his friend’s concern. 

We have seen that the syllabus proposed by the Urwick Com- 
mittee provides a useful basis for organised studies of manage- 
ment in which training can be given to senior or more experienced 
staff. Ultimately, however, the qualities of a good manager are 
qualities of character. Experience gained during the period pre- 
ceding promotion to management is therefore likely to have a 
decisive influence on the success of the new manager, whose 
character has to a large degree already been formed when he comes 
to take up his higher responsibilities. 

On the other hand, the manager has to adopt a new frame of 
mind, a new approach to his task. He has to accept new responsi- 
bilities and to rely less on his personal skill in the performance of 
routine duties. He has to learn to depend on others for detailed 
work and to accept their results, with no more than general super- 
vision, relying on his judgment and general experience in deciding 
whether to accept or to challenge them. He has no longer oppor- 
tunities for an examination of details; he has to win the con- 
fidence of his staff, so that they will not let him down. Above all, 
he has to acquire the most difficult art in management, that of 
deyolving work on subordinates. > 

M.S.T.—7 
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These qualities of judgment, organising ability, courage, good 
humour and ability to win the loyalty of others, cannot be made 
the subject of formal instruction; but the training of the newly 
appointed manager in the more tangible functions of his work 
should be so designed as to awaken in him all his latent talents and 
to develop still further those which he has already displayed. 
Opportunity to see for himself phases of the work which hitherto 
he has only known of remotely, and discussion with colleagues at 


the same stage in their careers as himself, will enable him to see 
his task from a new point of viey 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE TRAINING OFFICER AND HIS ORGANISATION 


1. The Training Officer 

So far we have considered the requirements of training; let us 
now turn to the organisation necessary to meet them. Every 
» undertaking should have some person clearly responsible for its 
training. It may be that in a very small concern like the village 
store, the pfoprietor or the manager will himself look after the 
training of newcomers, but as soon as the working unit is large 
enough to have someone who devotes much of his time, or all of 
his time, to training, he must be responsible in name as well as in 
fact, and it is nowadays usual to call him the Training Offer. In 
the very large organisation he will require a group of staff to assist 
him. 

The Training Officer is responsible both for the organisation of 
training and for the instruction of trainees. He must be fully in 
charge of his own department; the planning of training is as much 
his care as the actual teaching, and if his staff is large enough to 
include both Instructors and clerical staff, he must be responsible 
for both. No training section can be successful or effective 
if the Training Officer is only the head of its tutorial staff and 
the administration of training is lost in the general work of the 
personnel department. 

On the other hand, the good Training Officer should not him- 
sélf become immersed in the details of administration. He must 
direct the training activities of the undertaking and plan its ° 
training policy; he must have a say in appointments to its training 
staff; he must keep in touch with developments in other organisa- 
tions and exchange ideas with his opposite numbers elsewhere; he 
must represent his own organisation at conferences and at meet- 
ings dealing with training and education. 

In spite of these preoccupations he will be wise to give an 
Occasional talk or take charge of an occasional discussion group 
himself; he should open courses and introduce distinguished 
Speakers. He must, so to speak, keep his eye in as an instructor; 
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he must get a first-hand impression of the type of students who 
come to his training centre, and he must show his own staff that 
he takes a lively interest in their work. The Trdining Officer who 
tries to conduct his activities from a desk soon loses touch with 
what is going on, and under his direction training will rapidly 
become lifeless and uninspiring. a 

It is not easy to suggest the most likely source of appointment 
in the choice of a Training Officer. Formal educational quali- 
fications are not essential but they are a great asset; teaching 
experience too is an advantage. The Training Officer must 
either already fully understand the operations of his concern, or 
he must be capable of acquiring this knowledge in the early 
months of his appointment. He must always appreciate exactly 
what are the needs of his colleagues in other departments, so that 
he can be quite sure that his own section is meeting them. At the 
same time he must be in the independent position of a head of 
sectiouhimself. We should normally expect to find the Training 
Officer a member of the staff of the Personnel Manager with the 
right of direct access to him. The training section should have the 
same standing and prestige as the other branches of the personnel 
department. 


The management has a serious responsibility in its choice of a 
Training Officer and its training will follow the pattern set by this 
choice. If the selection is 


a routine appointment, then the training 
will become a matter of routine; if the management finds a can- 
didate with originality and Personality, the training will show the 
results of genius and inspiration. The appointment is therefore one 
of vital importance, for the efficiency of the organisation depends 
to a large degree on the success of its Training Centre, and in 
good, hands that centre w. 
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` the full confidence and sympathy of their seniors, for training 


cannot be successful without full management support. It must 
never be carried’on for reasons which are really irrelevant. A 
firm cannot, for instance, make a success of its training organisa- 
tion if it sets it up merely because another firm in the same in- 
dustry of in the same locality has already done so, and it feels a 
need to be in the fashion; or because the possession of a training 
organisation seems in some indefinable way to enhance its prestige 
with its customers, its competitors, its workers or the public at 
large. : 

Nor can training be successful if the Personnel Manager, the 
Training Officer, or their staff feel that in the finances of the 
concern mdhey is allocated to training as a luxury, and that 
training will be the first direction in which economies are to be 
sought in hard times. This is not to suggest that money should be 
allocated to training without adequate justification, but the cost 
of training should be compared with the cost of not trairia with 
the price of ignorance, particularly when conditions are difficult 
and the maximum skill, efficiency and productivity are necessary 
in both operatives and supervisors. A properly trained staff is a 
necessity, not a luxury. 

The management must therefore give its support to training 
with the full and honest conviction that, efficiently and economi- 
cally organised, it is well worth while. This support must not 
only be given, it must manifestly seem to be given. Senior 
executives or administrators must take a personal interest in 
their training organisation. Only in this way can they really satisfy 
themselves that the training which is being given is the best of its 
kind; only in this way can the training staff appreciate that the 
management is behind them in their endeavours to enhance the 
efficiency of the concern and its prestige with its own staff and ` 
with its public. This does not mean that the senior has more than 
occasionally to make a personal appearance at the Training Centre; 
but he should go there as part of his normal working routine, ready 
to make suggestions and offer constructive criticism. He should 
never try to deal with his training staff remotely from his desk, and 
he should never make a visit to them seem to be an exceptional 
occasion. They must receive their full measure of his interest and 
cf appreciation for good work done. 

A member of senior management or of senior administrative 
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rank does not lose caste by giving an occasional talk to trainees, 
particularly to the more senior ones, or by meeting students on an 
informal occasion. He need not do this so frequently that it be- 
comes a burden on his time, but his occasional appearance is a 
stimulus and may be a source of inspiration to both training staff 
and students. It also keeps him in personal touch with a vital 
section of his organisation and it affords an opportunity for the 
newcomers to catch a glimpse of a member of the management. 
In a very large undertaking it may not always be practicable 
for senior staff to visit the Training Centre very often or for 
recruits to make a full round of visits. If this is so, a very good 
arrangement, particularly where the organisation has a good 
photographic department, is to have in the Training Centre a 
notice board displaying pictures of current events. This can be 
used for illustrations of interesting activities associated with the 
operations of the concern, and it can occasionally exhibit photo- 


graplioref the senior members of the staff, taken on formal or 
informal occasions. 


For more advanced training groups it is reasonable to expect 
gement to make their visits to the 


f more frequent. In a commercial con- 


3. Joint Consultation 
_ The, training organ 
interest and the sup 
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"joint consultation on training is an obviously desirable develop- 


ment and is fruitful of results. Many officers of Trade Unions 
have experience iv educational activities, as well as a great deal of 
practical experience of the working of the concern, and their 
advice is valuable on both counts. 

Any Joint Committee to discuss training ought to have its own 
separate place in the machinery of joint consultation. Its function 
should primarily be advisory. Training problems will find a 
readier solution after discussion with the representatives of the 
staff who have to be trained; but a Joint Consultative Committee 
should not get itself involved in matters of detail. These are best 
left to the training staff, for questions of method are for the special- 
ist practitiorters in instruction. The Joint Committee can give 
valuable advice on the training needs of the various groups of 
staff; it can draw attention to apparent gaps in the training scheme; 
it can usefully concern itself with problems of further education 
and, if the organisation demands it, with technical traiziegfor 
professional and technological work. On the other hand it will be 
well advised not to attempt to deal with such matters as time- 
tables and the choice of speakers for individual courses, 

These questions of routine come within the province of the 
Training Officer, or the head of the Training Centre, who must 
be given the full privileges of a principal or headmaster. The 
management and the Joint Committee, if there is one, are, so to 
speak, his board of governors or his advisory council, but he must 
be the master in his own house. A successful Training Centre, like 
a successful school, requires those qualities of inspiration and 
genius which come from successful personal direction. 


G 4. Training and the Personnel Department 


Now let us turn to the relations between the training staff and => 
other sections of the personnel department, which has the respon- 
sibility of providing the organisation at all levels with the necessary 
staff, recruited from the best available sources and fully and 
efficiently trained. If it is to do this successfully the advice of the 
training section will constantly be in demand, and the Training 
Officer and his staff should be in close touch with their opposite 
numbers responsible for recruitment, selection and placing. 
‘There should be no question of the Training Centre working in 


isolation, = 
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We have already discussed the close relationship between the 


initial selection of recruits and their reception and training, but the 
Training Centre cannot afford to lose sight of its pupils when they 
leave it at the passing-out stage. In the first place, members of the 
training staff have an important contribution to make in the placing 
of individual recruits. Whilst newcomers are under their care, 
they have time to form an opinion of their capabilities, their 
aptitudes and their likely performance of actual work. Admittedly 
in a large organisation it is not always easy to follow up the career 


of each individual, but some attempt must be made to avoid 


obvious misfits if the concern is to function efficiently, 


of this assessment, but if 
der their care for several 
them to form an opinion 
gressed during the whole 


» and of getting the recruit Settle 


employment where h d down into 


> e to follow up 
r the passing-out stage. Whoever 


in close touch with 
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`> the Training Centre, or at any rate must study carefully its pass- 
ing-out reports. 

The Training Gentre in a large organisation will also be in close 
touch with the members of the personnel department responsible 
for selecting candidates to fill vacancies by promotion. One obvious 
point of common interest is the fact that when the selection has 
been made, the new promotee may require training in supervision 
on lines which we have already discussed. The Training Centre 
has also a contribution to make to the successful selection of can- 
didates. Regular reports on staff are becoming a more and more 
common feature of personnel administration and as part of its 
courses in staff management the Training Centre should give in- 
struction to® supervising staff in the correct method of making 
accurate and objective reports. A number of civil service Depart- 
ments have achieved useful and encouraging results in training of 


this kind; included in the instruction are practical exercises in the, 


marking or writing of annual reports on imaginary incividwals, 
who are described to the students by means of pen pictures, 

There should also be a close relationship between the training 
section and the organisation and methods section. It has aptly 
been said that the best methods are the most easily taught, and 
the training staff may be able to suggest improvements in method 
which have come to light in the course of training. Group dis- 
cussion, particularly with supervising staff, is fruitful of new ideas 
and suggestions. Where alterations in method and new schemes 
have been developed by the organisation and methods section, in 
collaboration perhaps with an operating department, the Training 
Centre must modify its teaching syllabus accordingly, and the 
Training Officer may be asked to advise on the training necessary 
td'introduce the new, or modified, operations to the staff who will 
have to perform them. 


5. The Training Centre 


_ We must now turn to the organisation of the Training Centre 
itself. It must in all respects give an impression of efficiency 
because, as we have already emphasised, it is there that the recruit 
will form his first impression of the concern. The building and its 
accommodation must be of a good standard; it must be clean, 
Udy, well lit and well decorated, with proper furniture for its 
Purpose. The training staff must be adequately housed, with 


A 
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rooms in which they 


fort and, if necessary, discuss problems with one another and with 


individual trainees without interruption. A srfall branch of the 
canteen and some sort of rest- 


are necessary between study 
study room so as to get a ch: 
If training is arranged 
an impression that it is 
tant, or as a luxury, 
the concern. This 
quence they perform their task the less effectively, 
In the Training 
Pictures must be of 


ts should leave it į 
t Community. 


the training staff must 


can do their own preparatory work in com-: 
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“ing staff or organisation and methods staff, who are in a position 
to assess the effectiveness of the supervision in the sections which 
they visit in the ne of their work. The Training Officer himself 
can also probably make an assessment of the general quality of 
supervision in the organisation and of the contribution which his 
courses arè making to its success, by personal observation and by 
discussion with other senior members of the staff. 

Records of courses held, of changes in syllabus, and of experi- 
ments of all kinds are valuable in planning training for the future. 
It is also a good thing at the end of every course to arrange an open 

- forum or period for free discussion in which the students are en- 
couraged to make suggestions, to raise any doubts or difficulties, 
and in general to express their views about the course itself. 

At these discussions trainees, particularly the more junior ones, 
will not necessarily give a frank and honest expression of opinion, 
nor will they always realise which sessions are likely to prove most _ 
valuable to them in the long run, but an experienced T=2chiewr 
will be able to form some opinion of the value of the course both 
from what is said and what is clearly being left unsaid. 

One useful expedient in a longer course is the weekly recap, a 
Saturday morning enquiry on the lines of “What have you learned 
this week?” It will soon become apparent which sessions are most 
effective and which part of the course is failing to achieve its full 
effect. 

Conferences between training staff and supervising staff, and 
between Instructors at the main training school and training staff 
from out-stations, are useful methods of checking results and 
comparing various methods which have been tried out. If super- 
visors find their staff weak on a particular phase of the work, 
irr€spective of individual ability, something is wrong with-+he 
training syllabus or the training course. If the staff of one training 
unit is getting different results from that of another, and these 
differences cannot be explained by variations of individual ability, 
the reasons must be analysed carefully, for one of the two groups 


of onig staff has clearly found a more effective method than the 
other. - 


6. Further Education 


The further education of members of the staff is a responsibility 
of the training organisation. The Education Act of 1944 defines 


a 
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further education as “full-time and part-time education for persone 
over compulsory school age; and leisure-time occupation, in such 
organised cultural training and recreative activities as are suited 
to their requirements, for any persons over compulsory school age 


who are able and willing to profit by the facilities provided for that 
purpose.” e 


not yet made this possi 
give their junior staff release from work for this purpose. Its great 
value is that it keeps y 
only for one day each 
and employers who have voluntarily undertaken these respon- 
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‘three in every thousand of the population attended County Col- 
leges; if the full arrangements prescribed by the Act were brought 
into force, the nunïber would be 40 in every thousand. 

Most large organisations take active steps to encourage the 
further education of their employees, even beyond the age of 21. 
This varies from vocational training for apprentices to graduate 
studies for senior staff. Much of this kind of educational activity 
takes place at evening institutes of various kinds—at night-schools 
as they used to be called—but a good deal of further education is 
by correspondence. It has been estimated that from sixty to eighty 
per cent. of the students preparing for professional examinations 
take correspondence courses, while the remainder mostly go to 
technical colléges.+ 

Where the employer gives help in the form of time off, or con- 
tributions to fees, he usually does so on the understanding that the 
education so received will be of benefit to the career of the indi- 
vidual and so contribute to his usefulness in the organie=80ii 
such work as engineering, architecture, surveying or banking, 
qualification in the examinations of professional societies and in 
university examinations are both useful and desirable; but tech- 
nical and technological certificates are no less important at more 
junior levels. 

A good deal of further education is of a cultural character and 
the good employer is well advised to encourage studies of this 
kind, even if he is unwilling to subsidise them. A background of 
general education is a valuable asset, particularly in cases where the 
individual’s formal education has, for some good and sufficient 
reason, lagged behind his progress in his vocation. Even with 
junior staff, who are given part-time day release of a non-voca- 
tioflal character, there are real benefits to the employer as wall as. 
to the pupil. Some youngsters may adopt a conceited attitude of ` 
having at last left school behind them; others will realise that learn- 

ing did not end at school. They will continue to develop intel- 

lectually and, perhaps even without realising it themselves, they 
~ will become more responsible workers and better members of 
Society. Employers who have taken a progressive attitude towards 
ay-time release, do so from a conviction that with this extra 
OPportunity for education, the youngster will become a more 
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valuable member of their staff and will be likely to go further in 
his vocation. f 


7. National Service 


Another problem which the training organisation has to face is 
the requirement of n 


ational service. Even from the point of view 

of his employment a boy does not necessarily waste the period 
during which he is absent with the forces, particularly if his 
military service can be intelligently integrated with his vocational 
training. There must inevitably be some wastage of staff through 
service men changing their ideas about their vocation or pro- 
fession during their absence. Indeed, in some walks of life this 
wastage is so serious that a few organisations are seeking to avoid 
recruitment until after the age of call-up; but this policy merely 
evades the challenge presented by the period of national service: 
«>the young recruit must have Some vocational training before 
he is reise i and the training staff must 
him a belief in the value of 


ys 


CHAPTER IX 
s TRAINING METHODS 


1. The Training Centre and its Students 


THE methods to be followed at the Training Centre would afford 
material for a book in themselves, and this chapter can be no more 


than a very general survey of the main essentials. 


Obviously the first requirement of the Training Centre is that 
it should not’ suggest the formality of school routine. From the 
first moment the student should be treated as an adult. He should 
be given a friendly and informal welcome. The letter, or other 
instruction, telling him where to attend should be a personal one,- 
not a circular. It may be necessary to give him very expidtii 
Structions where to come, how to find the right place, what to 
bring with him, and so on; but this need not be done by means of 
a printed document which suggests mass organisation. 

Any instructions sent to people already serving in the under- 
taking, whether they are junior managers, supervisors or clerical 
or operative staff, should be put in the style of an informal letter, 
signed either by the head of the Training Centre personally, or 
by the Instructor who will be primarily responsible for the student 
whilst he is there. Even for the new recruit this should be done in 
appropriate cases; for young or very junior staff, it may be 
especially desirable for the Instructor to sign the letter so as to 
establish personal contact and personal interest from the very 
first. With young staff it may also be useful to strengthen th=ties_ 
of personal acquaintance and interest by arranging a visiting day 
for parents during the course. 

The student, whatever his seniority or experience, usually 
comes with a very sketchy idea of the character of the training 
which he is to receive. With a new recruit this is almost inevitable 
and it is not wise to confuse him by saying too much in the first 
letter; but at least he should be given details of times of attendance 
at the Centre, as well as information about canteen and welfare 
arrangements, and if the course is a residential one, he must be 
given clear information about sleeping accommodation*or an offer 

lll 
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to help with billeting arrangements. It may also be appropriate to. 


enclose an illustrated and attractive leaflet giving him some general 
particulars of the concern itself. t 

For existing members of the staff, it may be possible to arrange 
for local supervisors to do a certain amount of briefing, but it is 
wise to give the essential minimum of information direct to the 
students, as second-hand ‘accounts are not necessarily accurate. 
The senior student will certainly expect a time-table of the course, 
and he might reasonably look for a synopsis of the subject matter 
and suggestions for reading, together with a list of his fellow 
students and perhaps brief biographical sketches of the principal 
speakers. For some of the more senior courses, it may be desirable 
to distribute documents well in advance. They should be sent out 
arranged in some logical sequence and a suitable envelope or 
loose-leaf cover should be supplied with them. At the course each 


-Student should then always have his papers readily available when 
thieyaieeaquired. 


2. Arranging the Course 

The time of assembly for the beginning of the course is an 
important matter. Students inevitably arrive feeling strange; 
probably they only know one or two of their colleagues, The open- 
ing session will therefore be more formal and hampered by more 
inhibitions than its successors. 

One way of overcoming this difficulty is for the group to 
assemble in the middle of the day and possibly to begin by taking 
lunch together before the first working period. If this is not pos- 
ession in the early afternoon, 
followed by a longer break than will be allowed during the remain- 
ts a chance of talking togetlier 
her’s acquaintance. If there are 


conference “table, or with comfortable seats arranged in a wide 


—. 
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circle around the room. This will necessarily vary with the type 


of student and the subject to be presented, so that arrangements 
will vary between «ne course and another even at the same Train- 
ing Centre. A technical subject, which requires note taking, calcu- 
lations or the use of diagrams, lends itself to individual tables, an 
arrangement which is in any case to be commended because it lays 
emphasis on the individuality of the students and is less remin- 
iscent of the schoolroom. For Training Within Industry Institutes 
a single large table is used to stress the fact that the discussion is a 
conference, not a lesson. For more senior courses an informal 
arrangement is now frequently adopted. Individual, and comfort- 
ably easy, chairs are either arranged around the room or else dis- 
posed about it in no set pattern, but in such a way that no one 
feels left out of the group. Where easy chairs are available, every 
student should have one; a mixed seating arrangement which 
leaves some members of the group less comfortably seated than 
others is undesirable. e 

In many Training Centres it is usual for each student to have 
his name stencilled or printed on a card, arranged in some way to 
stand up by itself and to be visible to the Instructor or visiting 
speakers. This is placed on the table if there is one, or at the 
student’s feet if arrangements are less formal. In addition to 
the name, particularly in the case of senior staff or supervisors 
rand others already employed in the undertaking, details of the 
student’s department are useful and particularly helpful to the 
occasional speaker in giving more detailed answers to questions. 

The name card should not only have the surname of the student 
but also his initials, and in the case of women students Mrs. or 
Miss as the case may be. This strengthens the idea that the trainees 
arë adults. The tone of instruction must also stress the groyen-up_ 
nature of the class, It may seem usual in some areas and in some 
undertakings to use Christian names or first names without in- 
congruity, but many girls prefer to be called Miss So-and-so to 
emphasise the break from school; with boys the surname is fre- 
quently better than the Christian name, and with adult students 
the normal practice of the concern or of the occupation may make 
it desirable to add Mr. before the surname. 

For similar reasons terms like classroom, lesson, pupils and so on 
should be carefully avoided in dealing with adult trainees, even if 
it may be more convenient for our present purpose and for In- 

M.S.T.—8 
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structors, talking amongst themselves, to use these conventional + 


„terms in discussing training arrangements. „In dealing with 
trainees, study room, study period, students, group discussion and so 
on should be used wherever possible. 

With more senior staff an alphabetical list of names, with any 
supplementary details which may seem necessary, should be 
circulated to all students in advance and a copy placed on, the 
course notice board. A timetable should also be prominently dis- 

played with any last-minute alterations which may have (besg 
necessary, as well as full and detailed particulars about visits oF 


: Soas ae agate ion has - 
other special activities of the group, even if this information h 


already been given verbally. Besides a notice board for this purpose 
in the study room used by each course, there shotild, at some 
central point in the Training Centre, be a notice board giving 
a comprehensive picture of all the courses going on at the time, 

h of them, 


smjaather information of importance to everyone. 


3. The Instructor and the Group 
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*. each of them, for even the more diffident ones have to make their 
contribution. i 

One matter ofedetail which may irritate students and create 
a bad impression is the marking of a register. If the normal 
practice of the concern is for employees to sign on and off in a 
book, there should be an exactly similar attendance-book in the 
Training Centre; where clocking-in is in force, it may be possible 
to arrange for trainees to clock-in. Whatever happens, the Training 
Centre should follow the normal working routine of the under- 
taking and any suggestion of calling over names as at school 
should be carefully avoided. With a small group the Instructor 
can usually tell at a glance if anyone is absent, but if a formal list 
is required °for administrative purposes, it should be marked 
unobtrusively and not in view of the group. 

The position of the Instructor in the study room should be 
arranged to suit the type of instruction which he is to give. If he 
is to deal with a subject which lends itself to informal-tszatssuifit, 
or to conduct a discussion with more senior students, it will 
probably be best for him to sit as one of the group. The same 
may apply to a visiting speaker at a senior course, but even in a 
discussion group or other informal session some people like to have 
a table for their notes. It is therefore wise to have a table readily 
available, even when it is not invariably used. 

Whenever he is going to use a blackboard or employ other 
visual aids, the Instructor will probably want to stand up; indeed, 
some people prefer to stand, whatever the circumstances; but if the 
group is a small one, an Instructor who stands throughout the 
course may give an impression of being overbearing. When the 
audience is a large one, the speaker will be wise to stand; and 
Where the students are pursuing detailed studies at individual 
desks, the Instructor will probably need to stand so as to use the 
blackboard more easily and to be able to walk to a particular 
trainee who is in need of assistance. 

For class instruction of this character it is usual to have a desk 
which is high enough for the Instructor to stand at it; or if he 
needs a variety of documents and works of reference, for him to 
have a table of normal height, with a small reading desk on it for 
his teaching notes. When the Instructor has to spend most of his 
time standing and is therefore provided with a high desk, it is also 
as well for him to have a high chair. This is very desirable when 
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the Instructor is a woman, as the high chair enables her to avoid : 
standing for prolonged periods. In any case the Instructor should, 
if possible, be in a position to sit down without: detriment to the 
instruction which he is giving. Some Training Centres have a 
more elaborate arrangement which provides a platform large 


enough to take on it the Instructor’s chair and a desk of full office 
size as well. 


4. Using the Blackboard 


The use of the blackboard is frequently a source of controversy. 
Many adult students resent the idea of being taught in this way, 
since its use apparently reminds them too much of the schoolroom. 
Fortunately technical students are commonly more tolerant, for 
in the long run the blackboard is the easiest and simplest instru- 


ment of exposition, when written demonstration or diagrams are 
required. In Sweden even the office conference-room is fitted with 
a biaekbesed so that a difficult or complicated point may be dis- 


cussed with a diagram. In this country many people have the idea 
that this cannot be done without loss of dignity, and the training 
staff must study carefully the reactions of their students in this 
respect. 

The best type of board is still the simple one with the familiar 
easel. In an attempt to escape from the schoolroom, it can be sup- 
plied nowadays in colours other than black; for example, a yellow 
board can be used with blue or black chalk. If the students show 


ag disinclination to accept a blackboard, other colours than black 
o 


er no obvious advantage. 

A modern innovation is a boa: 
green or black in colour—c 
Danele, one of which is di 
a fresh one can be brou 
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rd of pliable material—usually 
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ʻe details have already been prepared or the necessary pictures 
mounted. On the other hand the Instructor may succeed in break- 
ing down the resistance of the group which dislikes a blackboard 
by deliberately getting them so bewildered with detail, that they 
finally welcome the idea of fetching in a board which, by an 
apparent coincidence, has been left in the next room or in the 
corridor. 


5. Talk or Discussion? 


There are a number of recognised methods of giving instruction 
according to the subject to be taught, and the age, experience 
and capabilities of the students. The most direct method of teach- 
ing is the taik or lecture in which the Instructor gives information 
in the form of a more or less continuous discourse, at the end of 
which he may invite questions. As an alternative he may adopt 
the lesson method, using question and answer as he goes along te 
develop the subject and to build up his instruction fror~ihe fow- 
ledge which members of the group already possess. With a subject 
on which students may be expected to have a fair knowledge to 
begin with, he may form a discussion group and guide their efforts 
to sort out their own ideas. Where there is a need to emphasise 
alternative views or conflicting points of view, the so-called 
brains trust can be turned into a useful aid to training. 


The experienced Instructor gives careful preliminary thought to 


the method which he intends to adopt, but he should not be too 
rigid in his choice of approach with a particular group. He may 
intend to work as far as possible by means of discussion, only to 
find that his students are slow to develop their ideas and he may 
have to give direct instruction on points which he had hoped they 
tight have worked out for themselves. Alternatively, he may hoxe, 
a subject which does not lend itself to one technique for the whole 
of the session and he may have to change from one method to 
another in the course of it. 

Instruction given more or less in lecture form should be inter- 
spersed or followed by carefully chosen questions to see that the 
lesson has been learnt, and supplemented by free questioning to 
develop the interest of the students. The lesson method, using 
question and answer, makes students participate much more 
actively and often helps them to memorise conclusions because 
they have followed, step by step, the discussion in Which these 


purposes, 
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conclusions have been reached. For either method the Instructor 
must be well prepared. The lesson or the lecture requires meticu- 
lous preparation to ensure its success; and the method of question 
and answer calls for a detailed plan of campaign and skilled guid- 
ance if the group is to arrive at the right conclusions. 

Whichever method the Instructor decides to follows he must 
leave his students in no doubt of the ground which he proposes 
to cover in any one period; he must make sure that the period 
itself is of the right length for his purpose. According to the age 
and experience of his group he must arrange the day’s work so 
that his students do not become fatigued. He has to choose be- 
tween hourly sessions or periods of shorter duration. With very 
senior students, ready to discuss a subject at greater length, he 
may even want periods of an hour and a half, but two hours is 
perhaps too long even for an animated discussion. He must arrange 
each day’s programme to give adequate variety, and there should 
be‘atiequete breaks between sessions. 

The training staff must also decide carefully the most suitable 
method of note-taking. With junior students it is often wise to 
dictate brief standard notes, or to build up a summary on the 
blackboard as the lesson proceeds and then ask the group to copy 
it. Senior staff can be left to their own devices, or it may be desir- 
able to hand out a typescript summary. Some Instructors prefer a 
typed synopsis containing essential points, with a broad margin in 
which the student can make supplementary notes. The mechanics 
of note-taking should be carefully looked after. Students should be 
given stationery of sufficiently good quality to ensure that the notes 
can readily be preserved intact for long enough to serve their full 
purpose. Some kind of loose-leaf notebook may be useful for this 
particularly with senior students, the discussion 
seful alternative to the lesson. With a discussion 

st still be an Instructor in charge, but his task is 
sary Instruction conveyed, and the necessary con- 
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‘e and how wide discussion can range. The problem to be solved 
must be clearly stated and each student can then be asked to give 
his views. Where opinions differ, members of the group should be 
persuaded to resolve their own differences. The ball of conversa- 
tion must be tossed around the room and no one allowed to have 
more tham his fair share of discussion. Even the diffident members 
of the group, reluctant at first, must be coaxed into contributing 
to the argument. The Instructor must avoid making dogmatic 
statements himself. He must resolve doubts by asking other 
students to give their opinion. He should, of course, insist on 
essential facts being correctly stated, but he must remember that 
nothing discourages a group so quickly as a knowledgeable 
Instructor who can answer every question without leaving others 
to express an opinion. 

In spite of its informality, a good Instructor will take pains to 
prepare for a discussion no less carefully than for a lesson. He will, 
study his subject in detail, analyse it under appropriate. headings, 
check facts and figures, make quite sure what points he wishes to 
emphasise, and decide upon the degree to which he is prepared 
to allow digression from the main theme. Yet he must not come 
obviously with copious notes in his hands, nor let the group gain 
an impression that his subject matter is carefully planned, or he 
will spoil the occasion. To be entirely successful he should seem 
to work unprepared and without notes, taking his place almost 
unobtrusively in the group and keeping the conversation going 
without any suggestion of dominating it. The most successful 
group will always seem to be no more than a casual conversation 
ranging round the subject without obvious guidance; but at the 
end of the period the group’s thoughts will have been guided into 
cider, its doubts resolved, and each member’s knowledge, of the. 
subject greatly enhanced. ™ 

Less informal is the conference, which students attend fully 4 
prepared, possibly after preliminary research and usually with 
notes on the subject to be discussed, particularly if it requires 
statistical or other factual information. The conference is a useful 
device to avoid an open suggestion of instruction for senior staff, 
to whom the idea of the lesson method or even a lecture would be 
unwelcome. Since every member has had full warning of the 
Points to be discussed, he should be expected to participate freely 
in the conference; but even so the member of the taining staff 


ey 


group is given an op: 
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who acts as chairman must see that everyone makes his full con- 
tribution. The conference also affords a useful opportunity to give 


training in committee work if one of the students takes the place 
of the chairman. 


6. Dramatic Presentation ; 


A more novel method of instruction by discussion introduces an 
element of dramatic presentation. It is usually known as role- 
playing and has three recognisable varieties. Its most simple form 
is the rehearsed situation, which consists of a dramatisation of the 
subject for study. Members of the training staff present a lesson 
in the form of a dramatic sketch. It is in effect a very elaborate 
form of visual aid. It can either show what should be*done or what 
should not be done; or it can be a combination of both correct and 
incorrect behaviour and the students can then be invited, in dis- 
cussion, to sort out the mistakes which were made. 

k is a yery useful method because fresh details can be intro- 
duced and the emphasis altered from one performance to another. 
It introduces light relief into the course, particularly if the author 
of the sketch writes with a good sense of humour. In this way a 
group of secretaries, for instance, can be shown correct and in- 
correct ways of dealing with a Visitor, or doorkeepers and messen- 
gers can be given an idea of how to receive visitors at the office. 

The other two versions of role-playing introduce members of the 
group into the dramatic Presentation. In the spontaneous situation, 
one student is asked to play the part of, say, an aggrieved workman 

i mer, making his tale realistic by improvising 
ng. Another student is asked to deal with him 
the grievance or complaint. Afterwards the 


` portunity to comment on the way in whith 
the situation was handled. 
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‘e with reasonable conviction and success, the one who has to deal 
with it experiences some of the stress of the real thing. It has the 
disadvantage that sometimes it puts the more diffident students 
into a position in which nervousness may detract from the value of 
the instruction; on the other hand, in the excitement of play- 
acting they may be surprisingly successful in overcoming their 
diffidence. 

A very elaborate procedure, to be adopted with careful dis- 
cretion, is to bring the whole group into the dramatic performance. 
This needs elaborate preparations, as each member requires pre- 
cise notes of the part he has to play. In this way the meeting of a 
joint consultative committee, or of a group of supervisors, can be 
presented in'dramatic fashion, but it has the severe limitation that 
it is not always easy to get a realistic discussion. If the students 
are relatively inexperienced, their role-playing may be at fault; 
if they are experienced, a discussion group or a conference may be 
the better method. 


7. Recording Apparatus 

Nowadays a variety of sound recording apparatus is available 
to the Training Centre, and properly used it can be a great asset 
to instruction. Where role-playing has become a normal and suc- 
cessful feature of the course, for instance, a sound record can be 
made of what is taking place and the students can discuss it after 
a play-back to remind them of the scene. Sound equipment is also 
useful for training in the correct use of the telephone, for few 
people realise what their telephone voice sounds like. With a 
little practice they can learn to avoid irritating mannerisms or 
discordant expressions. A recorded telephone conversation also 
vividly demonstrates the need for coming quickly to the,point, 
and for brevity without unnecessary repetition. 

Another useful variant of role-playing can be introduced if 
Sound-recording equipment is available. The student is handed a 
written problem which requifes a telephone call for its solution. 

he instructor or another student takes the part of the called 
Person and the conversation is recorded. There is of course no 
need to have a telephone instrument actually connected to the 
recording apparatus, though this can be arranged and makes for 
Sreater realism. A dummy telephone is just as useful, if it is placed 


Close to the microphone of the recording apparatus. », 
2 
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For practice in developing a pleasant telephone manner there is 
no need to make elaborate preparation; each member of the group 
can be asked to speak a few words into the microphone, and to 
try again after hearing and discussing the play-back. This is useful 
instruction for secretaries, enquiry staff and reception clerks. 

Recording apparatus can also be used, together with role- 
playing, to give students some idea how well they can conduct an 
interview or make a public statement on a particular subject. 
The record should not be of too long duration because the play- 
back always seems to be at a slower tempo than the recorded in- 
cident, and it will not hold the interest of the group for more than 
five or ten minutes. For this reason the play-back of a recorded 
committee meeting or of a group discussion can “become very 
tedious, however good the meeting may have been. The standard 
of reproduction on tape or wire recording machines gives a very 
useful impression of what has actually been said and is entirely 
suitable for most training purposes. A wax recording is perhaps a 
more faithful reproduction, but the apparatus required is often 
more expensive and is less easily obtainable. 


8. Visual Aids 


Most people learn at least as quickly with their eyes as with their 
ears—and many people a great deal more quickly. The resourceful 
Instructor will therefore devise for himself a variety of visual 
aids in order to bring into play the sense of sight—and perhaps 
also that of touch—as well as that of hearing. 

In vocational training the best visual aid is often the object or 
the apparatus whose use is being studied. For example, in training 
intenance, the design or the assembly 
hone switch, it is easily possible to 
roup with the actual piece of equip- 
plies to training office staff in the use 


ao be possible to study full 
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ing staff must choose between taking the students to see it in use, 


and procuring a model. It may easily be possible to take a group to 
see a large electrica] plant or the various processes of a steel works. 
On the other hand, excellent scale models are nowadays procurable; 
model railways, for example, reproduce faithfully the details of 
the original and perform operations analogous to full-size equip- 
ment. Another, more static type of model can be used to give a 
general idea of a large working plant. For example, one of the 
Post Office Training Centres has a small scale model of a telephone 
exchange which is a faithful copy of the original and is exact in 


. every detail; another has a scale model of part of a town for in- 


structing engineers in the layout of cables and other plant to give 
service to ttlephone subscribers. The Stanford University of 
California has a large-scale model of a 28-acre automobile plant. 

Where three-dimensional presentation, either by actual appar- 
atus or by means of models, is inappropriate, a great deal can be 
done with pictures and wall diagrams, whose range and variety is 
almost inexhaustible, with reasonable ingenuity and originality on 
the part of the training staff. Photographs are perhaps the kind of 
pictures most commonly used in training, but considerable 
imagination is required to design really successful photographic 
visual aids. In skilful hands they can be so arranged that they 
emphasise and bring out the exact points essential to the instruc- - 
tion. Photography is a technique calling for a high degree of skill 
and artistic imagination. A second-rate photograph may fail as a 
training aid because it is lifeless or because the eye is distracted 
from the essential features by unnecessary detail. 

Failing first-class photographs, it may be better, and not neces- 
sarily less ambitious, to use a drawing or a diagram, in which 
@lour is brought into use to emphasise the important points. 
Where statistical comparison has to be presented, a diagram is 
frequently the surest means of success, particularly if the essential 
facts can be shown pictorially, instead of by means of columns of 
figures. 

The experienced Instructor will give very careful attention to 
the way in which he displays his pictorial aids. It may help the 
session to produce the picture or diagram at the appropriate 
moment; or it may be so elaborate that members of the group 
cannot fail to see it as soon as they enter the study room. Then it 


is wise to satisfy their initial curiosity, even if the full explanation 
s 
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is deferred. As a rule pictorial aids to particular talks should not 
be left permanently in the study room; they tend to become 
shabby or a distraction to other instruction, and models suffer even 
more quickly than pictures from dust or damage if they are left 
unprotected. è 

A picture of the firm’s plant or of part of it, or a phetograph of 
the founder of the company is not necessarily a useful decoration 
in a study room; still less are slogans, or other displays of printed 
matter, which may supply food for idle thought, when thought 
should be concentrated on the subject which is being studied. 

Some Training Officers like their study rooms to be decorated 
with pictures—and this gives an impression of informality— 
but the idea should be approached with caution. If there are to be 
pictures, they should be good ones artistically and should not 
necessarily be visual aids to a particular subject, but even a good 
reproduction of a painting by a well-known artist or a good photo- 
graph may be a distraction if the students take a critical interest in 
it instead of in the subject which they should be studying. 
_ So far we have discussed pictures which can be introduced 
in printed form; nowadays there is also available a wealth of 


Pictorial aids in the form of films, film-strips and lantern slides. 
Of these, motion films a 
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‘authoritative and is usually spoken without ambiguity. It has the 
shortcoming that it must make its own impression as it goes along; 
supplementary verbal explanation must necessarily await the end 
of the showing of the whole film. 

More modest than the motion picture, but extremely convenient 
and flexiblg in use, is the film-strip. This consists of a number— 
up to about 36—of still photographs or diagrams, on a continuous, 
roll of film. They can be thrown on to a screen one by one by means 
of a simple and readily portable projector. The strips can be pro- 
duced without great expense, provided that they are not too 
elaborate. The projector has a wide-aperture lens, so that it can 
stand near enough to the screen to be under the control of the 
Instructor, without the need for a second person to operate it. It can 
be used in ordinary daylight, provided that the screen itself is in 
shadow, so that the students can see to make notes and the Instructor 
does not lose sight of his class through darkening the room. 

Strips can be inserted in the projector in a few moments and 
the focusing device is simple in operation; a strip when not in use 
is rolled into a small container, little larger than a reel of thread. 
The film-strip has another feature which is particularly useful for 
engineering and scientific subjects: the image of a map or diagram 
can be projected on to an ordinary blackboard, instead of on to 
the usual white screen, and the Instructor can make additions to 
it with ordinary chalk during the discussion. They will serve to 
bring out the details which he wishes to emphasise and have the 
appearance of additions to the original projection. 

The lantern projector using glass slides has perhaps lost a 
certain amount of ground with the advent of the film-strip, but 
it too has been improved in recent years and in its most modern 
foem it can be used without having the room in darkness. Allied 
training aids are the episcope and the epidiascope, which project 
a reflected image of ordinary prints or pictures. Because they work 
by means of a reflection it is necessary for the room to be put into 
darkness in order to achieve an adequate standard of illumination. 

Another important aid to training is the instructional visit, 
arranged so that trainees can actually see what they are studying in 
full operation. A visit requires a good deal of preliminary arrange- 
ment; it is unwise to leave it entirely to the people in charge of the 
Place visited, as they may not appreciate the essential features to 
be studied. A group should not make a visit without adequate 
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Preparation and an explanation given in a preliminary session, in.* 
which its purpose and its relation to the rest of the training are 
fully explained. The students should be given.any necessary facts 
and figures, which cannot easily be appreciated on the spot. If 
the group has for convenience to be divided into small parties, 
this should be arranged beforehand; and it may be wiseto allocate 
to each member of a party some particular feature or function to 
look for and study specially. When the group returns, there should 
be a session in which the visit is fully discussed, and individuals 
can then report on the items which they have been asked to study. 


9. The Timetable 


es 

This survey has dealt in turn with the principal pkases and tools 
of training, and to be brought into operation they have to be fitted 
together into a timetable. On this, the success or failure of the 
course may well depend. There is no perfect method of drawing up 
a timetable: it must depend on the length of time available, the 
subject matter, the type of students, the Instructors and so on. 
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10. Learning on the Fob 


So far we have discussed training which can be brought to the 
study room; sometimes the student must learn on the job, 
because the conditions of actual work cannot be simulated away 
from the workplace. This applies, for example, to many operations 
in transport and heavy industry, and it sets an entirely different 
problem for the Instructor, Even where much of the instruction 
takes place away from the Training Centre the students should 
be under the ultimate control of the training staff. They can then 
be brought back for a certain amount of theoretical instruction 
and background knowledge, and this reassembly as a group gives 
the instructional staff an opportunity of assessing the progress of 
their pupils, and it allows a number of newcomers, who would 
otherwise be scattered, to have the advantage of working in a 
group for at least part of their time. 

The training of telephone operators is a good instance of 
instruction partly in the study room, partly under working con- 
ditions. Actual practice in handling full-size switchboard equip- 
ment must take place in the switchroom itself; but the pupils begin 
with a morning or afternoon session in the study room and study 
as a group some particular phase of telephone working. They 
then go in twos to the switchroom, where they handle calls under 
the guidance of an Instructor, who sits beside them. At first these 
are dummy calls simulated by a second Instructor unseen to the 
students; but the training switchboard is in line with working 
positions, and as each trainee becomes more proficient she 
gradually takes up public traffic. 

The problem of training isolated individuals arises with a good 
deal of clerical and other office work, for it is almost impossible 
in the artificial conditions of the Training Centre to do more than 
study typical instances of the work. To get the full variety of many 
office tasks, it is necessary to put the trainee on duty in a working 
section and to guide him individually in the performance of his 
task. This kind of desk training depends on close co-operation 
between the training staff and the individual mentor or tutor who 
guides the student at his desk. Obviously it is wise to choose a 
colleague to act as informal tutar, for a member of the training 
staff must not be constantly interrupting the working group by 


Visits to look after a trainee. The training staff must therefore draw 
8 
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up a programme of instruction, possibly supplemented by a brief 
written manual of desk instruction, so that all concerned will work 
on similar lines, and arrange for long periods of work under 
guidance to be interspersed by occasional visits to the Training 
Centre for study with a group of other trainees. A 

The more individual and personal tuition can be, the easier 
is the introduction of the newcomer to his ultimate task, for 
gradual transition avoids a break between the training period and 
fully effective work. The mentor can also act as a guide and tutor 
in the ways and practices of the office generally, giving this kind of 
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instruction informally and unobtrusively. In appropriate instances . 


it may be possible to give practically all the training by desk 
instruction, supplemented by visits and occasional Isctures. Even 
so, the trainee must ultimately be supervised on a personal basis 
by a member of the training staff acting as director of studies, and 
a group of students, even if they do very little actual work together, 
should be given opportunities of meeting one another and perhaps 
of taking midday meals together, so that no one of them feels lost 
in a large organisation. ar, 
These are a few of the more important matters of training 


methods. Each Training Centre will have to develop its own 


technique to meet the special needs of the organisation which it 


serves. There are, however, a number of problems of advanced 


training which arise more particularly in large organisations and 
these are dealt with in Chapter XI. 
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CHAPTER X 


o THE TRAINING STAFF 


e 1. Selecting the Instructors 


Havıng discussed the requirements and the objects of training, let 
us now consider the kind of people we shall require for the staff 
of our training department. We have already spoken of the Train- 
ing Officer. He will need assistants, varying in number according 
to the size of the organisation, to undertake the administrative and 
clerical work associated with training. They will be chosen in 
much the same way as similar staff in other sections of the per- 
sonnel department, and we need not consider them as a separate 
problem. He will also require Instructors to assist him with train- 
ing work, with the general supervision of trainees and with the 
organisation and planning of training methods and policy. 
No one has as yet determined a well-defined standard of qualifi- 
cation for training work: there are no formal academic qualifica- 
tions for Training Instructors, as there are for teachers in schools 
and technical colleges. The requirements of a good Instructor vary- 
from one organisation to another, although fundamentally they are 
twofold—knowledge of the job and ability to impart it. Knowledge 
of the job cannot be acquired academically : it must be gained from 
working experience, and the most likely field of selection is there- 
fore the staff of the undertaking itself. Yet the best worker is not 
necessarily the best teacher, and in choosing our Instructors we 
Wave to make the best compromise, which takes these two factors 
_into account. Even then we must allow a period of training, since 
“the would-be Instructor, who may be excellently qualified by 
experience, is unlikely to have had formal instruction in teaching 
methods, 
` The selection of Instructors is a problem not always easy of 
Solution. It sometimes happens that a member of the staff of a 
large organisation has been a member of the teaching profession 
but for some good reason has left it; or he may have had some 
Cpportunity for developing a bent for teaching elsewhere than in 
1S primary occupation. He may, for example, have been an 
M.ST.—9 129 \ 
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Instructor in the Forces, or a member of the Scout movement, or « 
in the case of a woman, a Guides’ Commissioner, or a Sunday- 
school or evening institute teacher; but the number of people 
with professional, or even with amateur, experience of teaching 
adults is surprisingly limited. Sometimes an intending Instructor 
may have no stronger qualification than a flair for explaining to 
visitors the operations of the undertaking in which he works, or 
he may have shown a gift for exposition as a trade union representa- 
tive or have been prominent in the local literary or debating 
society. No useful experience like this should be overlooked in 
the search for candidates, for the training organisation is rarely 
lucky enough to find a trained teacher available and usually it has 
to rely on aptitude, Operating experience or working ability, 
amplified by such training as can be given in instructional methods. 
Occasionally it is necessary to appoint an Instructor whose 
strongest qualification is working ability and who is apprehensive 
of his new task, although willing to undertake it. We shall then 
have to be very careful to give him every encouragement to over- 
come this nervousness by acquiring teaching experience under 
guidance, for a diffident Instructor usually lacks the inspiration 
to get the best out of his pupils, 


: 2. Training the Instructors 
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a 
“expense involved and the time for which they can be spared from 
other duties. Three weeks is probably the minimum period, and 
a three-week course will tend to be intensive; on the other hand, 
bearing in mind that an Instructor can only achieve success 
through constant practice, it will probably be better to make the 
initial couyse a fairly short one and to amplify it by a period of 
actual work under guidance from a more senior practitioner. 
After this expetience, or at an even later stage, the new Instructor 
may return for more advanced training or for a refresher course. 

A short course for Instructors should have two main ingredients: 

. firstly, an analysis of the methods to be adopted, the reasons for 
them and the essentials to success; and secondly, opportunities for 
Practice instruction with the other students in the group forming 
the class. The balance of time between these two elements in the 
course should be about one week of theory to two weeks for 
Practice, 

A group of newly appointed Instructors should begin their 
training by analysing the task in front of them. They must appre- 
ciate how people learn, why they learn and how much they are 
likely to learn in a given period. Then they must consider the 
Ways and means of teaching, analysing what assets the Instructor 

as, what aids he must bring into use to achieve his purpose and 
ow best each individual can develop his own natural talents. 
aving obtained some insight into the background~to the 
hstructor’s problem, they must then learn to prepare an actual 
esson. At this stage it may be wise to arrange a demonstration 
€sson, given either by one of the training Instructors, or by an 
nstructor who has graduated on a similar training course. The 
oe Officer must decide whether his demonstration lessons 
ay E aim at perfection, or to contain imperfections which the 
ihe oe are invited to criticise. Jf practicable the former is usually 
ea method, particularly if the demonstration can be pre- 
which oe the outcome of instruction precisely similar to that 

_« the present group is receiving. 

d al Mae of the Instructor’s craft must overlook no 

4 a mn only must the new Instructor learn something about 
aids and i S of presenting his material, the importance of visual 
details as e psychology of the pppil, he must study such humble 
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The course must include reference to all training methods,’ 
which the students are likely to want in their own Training Centre: 
lesson method, the technique of asking questions, group dis- 
cussion, visual aids, films, film-strips, pictures; diagrams, all must 
be discussed if they are likely to be used in the course of instruc- 
tion. Even such details as the best way to set out information on a 
blackboard and to clean the board afterwards are best taught 
properly from the start. The Training Centre wili teach its own 
pupils the best way of handling apparatus and not leave them to 
find out by the light of nature; in the same way its Instructors must 
learn their craft Properly with adequate practice and instruction. 

This principle applies even more strongly to the use of visual 
aids other than the blackboard. Motion film and the film-strip 
Projectors require careful handling, and every Instructor should 
be fully proficient in all aspects of their use. Even if he normally 
to do himself in an emergency. 
guidance in the use of pictorial 
derstand the essential principles 
es or in designing other illustra- 
best to use the resources of the 
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`œ opportunity to profit by the mistakes which come to light in the 
course of it. A second demonstration gives the student a chance of 
improving, but fox this reason the second attempt is often very 
self-conscious, and a third round of practices leaves the members 
of the group in a more confident frame of mind. 

The practice demonstrations should not necessarily be confined 
to the lesson method; if the student has also to learn to use dis- 
cussion-group technique, at least one practice should be in this 
method. If a variety of techniques are required, it may be necessary 
to increase the number of practices still further, and the breakdown 

` of the group into syndicates enables this to be done more readily, 
sirtce the smaller each group in numbers, the more practices can 
be arranged°in a given time. Where the group is broken into 
syndicates, each student’s practices may be confined to his own 
syndicate, or he may be asked to give a final demonstration to a 
strange syndicate. 

The effort required to prepare for a practice demonstration, 
particularly in the lesson method, is considerable, and the staff 
of the Training Centre will be wise to warn its pupils to come 
prepared. On the other hand, after learning new methods of teach- 
ing, and after profiting by the mistakes of a first attempt, students 
often have second thoughts about the material which they have’ 
already prepared. The training staff must then give ample 2e7‘z-*" 
tance with the preparation of new material, for thesé“éatly lessons 
are a real ordeal, and the novice, faced with a live and critical 
audience, needs the self-confidence derived from adequate under- 
standing of his subject. 

Since the strain of these practice sessions is considerable, the 
Instructors must avoid adding to the nervousness of their students 
By enlarging on their difficulties, or by individual criticism of 
details which could equally well be disposed of in a general talk 
towards the end of the course. 

One very good way of easing the tension of a series of practice 
„demonstrations is for the Instructor in charge or his assistants 
to have a preliminary and private talk with each student individu- 
ally, discussing his past experience, present problems and likely 
difficulties; and then to have a further, similar talk either during 
the course, or if possible at thesend of it, to assess his progress 
aid dispose of further problems which he has encountered. 
Students do not like their mistakes criticised too openly in the 
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group; some of their shortcomings may arise from limitations’ 
imposed by their lack of experience or by conditions peculiar to 
their own Training Centres and they discuss this kind of thing 
more readily in a private talk with a friendly Instructor, than in 
full session with their colleagues in the group. 


3. Further Thoughts on Instruction 


Having launched Instructors on their careers, the central train- 
ing staff should take a kindly interest in their progress. Where 
courses are arranged for the instructional staff of a single organisa- 
tion or a group of organisations, the management should give the 
training Instructors facilities to visit their former pupils on tkeir 
own ground at the various Training Centres belohging to the 
undertaking. These visits need not necessarily be frequent, but 
they should have some sort of regularity, so that Instructors in the 


field can save up problems for discussion when the headquarters 
Instructor’s visit takes place. 


An alternative method is for the headquarters Training Centre 
to hold reunion or refresher courses at stated intervals. It will 
rarely be possible to reunite precisely the same group because of 
ill-health or holidays, or through 


e but these refresher courses should 
~*.s0 arranged that each student will find several old friends, 
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' continuously employed as an Instructor. After that he should 
return for a period of employment as a supervisor, or in some 
other capacity, actively performing the same kind of work as that 
in which he has been giving instruction. In this way he renews his 
acquaintance with operational work, and in a few years’ time is 
ready tooreturn to instructional duties once again. 

Even during a term of duty at the Training Centre, an Instructor 
should be given every opportunity of keeping his mind fresh and 
his knowledge up to date. He should be allowed and encouraged 
to attend staff meetings and conferences, if only as an observer; he 
should be given opportunities of discussing mutual problems 
with members of the supervising staff, and for visiting sections 
of the plan? or of the office to see actual work in progress; and 
he should be given full access to the literature of the organisa- 
tion and to publications relating to his task. He should be given a 
few free days at the end of each course to modify his working 
notes or prepare fresh ones for the next; and he should have rather 
more than the normal allowance of free time for research, not 
necessarily as leave or holiday, and not approaching the long 
holidays of the educational world, but enough to give him one full 
break and one or two subsidiary breaks from actual instruction in 
each year, \ 

Another kind of Instructor who is less readily trained is 
expert who is invited to the Training Centre to deat-sniy with a 
Particular subject, because it is more profitable to make use of 
his specialised knowledge than for a member of the training staff 
to make himself, familiar with it. Frequently there are technical 
subjects or matters outside the main stream of instruction which 
are best dealt with in this way and the specialist may visit the 

“Training Centre for, say, one half-day in each course. It.is not 

=. Necessary for him to go through a full-dress Instructors’ course; 

“on the other hand, it may be unwise to leave him to give his talks 
without some elementary guidance. ’ 

Visiting Instructors of this kind can be given a short apprecia- 
tion course, lasting only a few days, in the elements of instruction. 
It is hardly necessary for them to be required to give practice 
demonstrations; a better arrangement is probably for a member of 
the regular training staff to give a demonstration lesson and for 
them to spend two or three hours in session analysing what has 
Contributed to its success, both in its content and in its method. 


the 
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They also need some guidance in the preparation of a lesson and . 


in the use of visual aids. 

The occasional speaker, who visits the Training Centre only at 
irregular intervals, to give an informal talk or simply to make the 
acquaintance of a particular group of students, cannot as a rule 
be expected to attend even a short appreciation course in train- 
ing methods, yet many such speakers fail to make the best of 
the occasion for this reason. They assume that they have but to 
talk and then to invite questions, and all too often they misjudge 
the time required for their material and go on talking too long. 
Sometimes, in their nervousness, they prepare full-dress notes and 
obviously read them; a talk read by a good speaker can be effective, 
one read by an unpractised Instructor rarely fails to Be dull. 

This kind of speaker is frequently a difficult problém to mem- 
bers of the regular training staff. When they find a good performer, 
able to give a lucid, concise and entertaining exposition, they 
should persuade him to come again and again. If he is obviously ill 
at ease in his part, with no natural flair for teaching, it is often 
best tactfully to drop him from the team, for he is as little likely 
to be enjoying the ordeal as his students. On the other hand, even 
an indifferent speaker, who is willing to do his best and believes in 
on which he is making to the course, 
often becomes quite good with a little practice. 


“zing Centres have produced booklets of hints for visit- 


> Whether the „Speaker is an occasional visitor or a full-time 
nstructor, he will discover in the long run the method which best 
suits him, and any training gi 


him to do this rather th 


ə 
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`% lesson notes, and how far it should be used by Instructors as a 
source of raw material to be worked up into lesson form. 
For instruction, in operational work, where the trainee has 
primarily to acquire manual dexterity, supplemented by know- 
ledge of the why and the wherefore, it may be possible to produce 
standard desson notes. The operation itself may be highly standard- 
ised and the Instructor’s task is then to see that the trainee learns 
the correct movements in, the correct sequence. In this kind of 
work there is probably very little scope for individual initiative, 
since there is a right and a wrong way of performing the task. 
In such a case a standard drill can be prescribed and taught, and 
the Instructor may as well work with standard notes giving each 
detail to be dbserved and the reason for it, each point to be empha- 
sised and the incorrect movements to be avoided. Even the neces- 
sary explanation may be given to the Instructor in standard form 
provided that he does not simply read out his notes in uninspired 
fashion, but makes them into the basis of a clear and interesting 
exposition. 
On the other hand, where the material to be taught is more 
abstract; where opinion enters into the explanation; and where 
the knowledge already possessed by the pupils must be explored 
and developed, a much more flexible approach is necessary on the 
part of the Instructor. He will have to prepare notes for each to" _ 
profiting perhaps by what he already knows from efiflitr sessions 
of the potentialities of the group. He may have to take with him 
one or two works of reference, with important factual information 
ready and marked.so that he may give it, if it becomes necessary, 
as the session proceeds. Possibly he will require quotations, which 
should either be included in his notes, or be available to him 
‘On separate sheets. a 
__ Lecture notes of this character are not only individual to the 
“ahstructor, but have to be worked out afresh for each session, until 
by experience the Instructor knows his subject so well and so fully 

is that he can readily develop his talk along the lines which seem 
most useful in terms of the particular group under instruction. 
Even then, a wise Instructor will still retain the essential notes to 
ensure that he never overlooks the proper sequence of points vital 
to the development of his subject, and to assist him on the odd 
Occasion when he may hesitate for a correct figure or an important 
quotation. 
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A successful lesson or a well-conducted discussion group has an ' 
essential element of good stage-management, and the best In- 
structor will recognise this. He cannot wo k entirely on the 
inspiration of the moment; he cannot rely on is intrinsic interest 
of the subject to carry him through. He has to inspire the con- 
fidence of his pupils, to overcome any disinclination to: learn and 
any tendency for their interest to wander. To do this he has to 
have some of the arts of the public speaker, and if he feels any 
shortcomings in this direction, he-must consciously strive by 
practice to overcome them. 


group; he must put on the blackboard only the essential informa- 
tion which he wants his students to memorise, 
leave it there to distract their attention when he 


Kes the successful teacher, and this is a 
es very considerably, One Instructo¥” 
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CHAPTER XI 
° ADVANCED TRAINING 


> 1. Continuity in Senior Management 


In Chapter VII we discussed the scheme of studies recommended 
by the Urwick Committee on Education for Management, and 
also the training of the new recruit to management, but we did not 
consider what more advanced training is necessary for the business 
executive afid the senior administrator. Of recent years the term 
management training has been used loosely to cover all training 
above the supervisory level, but the problem cannot be simplified 
to this extent, for training of the most senior staff is wide in scope 
and varied in character. 

The training needs of the seniors in an organisation cannot 
be met by a general course in management, designed for all comers. 
Indeed, the term management is in itself misleading. Many senior 
officers of large, or even medium-sized, organisations do not carry 
out direct management functions in the same way as, say, a factory 
manager; others are at the same time responsible for botki% 
development of policy and the management of its €xtvution. 

Much of the work of senior staff is administrative, rather than 
managerial; much of it involves planning work of a long-term 
character, in contrast to the factory manager’s primary task of 


planning production or operations for the next few months. If we _ 


attempt to generalise by describing the training required by those 
who perform functions of an administrative character, as-well as 
_ by those who direct the operations of a factory or other operative 
‘unit, as management training, we shall confuse ourselves by an 
over-simplification of terms, and if we persist in doing so we may 
lose our sense of direction. The Assheton Committee, with 
greater caution, described this phase of training by the more 
comprehensive phrase, “Courses that would be of value and interest 
to senior officers” —a better, if a less precise, description of what 
is required. ° 
` We have already discussed the education and training of the 
young men who will graduate to management, and the vocational 
y 139 
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and other training necessary for the man who is about to take up | 


his first managerial appointment. Let us now consider the needs 
of the man who is potentially a future senior executive in his 
vocation or profession. 3 
At the time of the Industrial Revolution, and indeed throughout 
the nineteenth century or even later, the road to success was often 
determined by the accident of birth. The head of a firm looked 
amongst his sons or nephews for his lievtenants and probable suc- 
cessors, and he took an almost feudal pride in the perpetuation of 
the family name. The system had obvious defects; even with the 
advantages of education which the second and third generation of 
the family could well afford, some of those called upon to carry'on 
the inheritance had shortcomings of character or purpose which 
neither experience nor education could overcome. The business 
had then to be kept going by more able lieutenants recruited from 
outside, and the son or nephew became one of the less effective 
members of a board of directors. In some cases he may have 
retired through ill health, brought on by his inability to carry the 
weight of office; in others, if tradition is really to be trusted, the 
third generation was back again in clogs, 


Now that the family business has di 
eplaced by a limited liabili eed 


less strong. In the educatio 
senior executives would d 
house, who shared his fath 
a he t a worthy successor 
owledge from the i i i i 
father’s hopes and fea i e aient 


portant in a modern undertaking. Since 
osts is by promotion, not by inheritance, 
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continuity must be more consciously fostered. If they are to pro- 
vide properly for the future, each generation of senior execu- 
tives must take a personal interest in the upbringing of their 
potential successos. 

_ It is usual nowadays, both in business and public administra- 
tion, for the highest posts to be filled by men and women who first 
entered the organisation from a variety of sources. Some will be 
university graduates in the arts or sciences. Others will have left 

8 school at eighteen. Others again will have left even earlier and will 
have advanced progressively from the lowest ranks in the organisa- 
tion. Men and women with technical or professional training and 
experience also secure executive appointments. Within each of 
these groups there is wider variety than in the past; even those who 
have had a university training will not be homogeneous in charac- 
ter, thanks to increasing opportunities for scholarships and to the 
development of further education at school, technical college and 
university. 


2. University Studies in Business Administration 
Amongst the many entrants to business or to the public service 
who have attended a college or university, it is unusual in this 
country for their studies to include an element of direct prepara- 
tion for a business or administrative career, unless we regard. fox © 
example, the study of economics as a preparation fui commerce 
or administration. 
In the United States, where the educational system is different 
| from ours, the relationship between the universities and industry 
is different! and we find, by way of contrast, that post-graduate 
courses in business administration have for some years been a 
feature of the activities of several of the universities. The institution 
_ which is best known inthis country, offering this kind of education, 
ts the Harvard University Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, more generally spoken of as the Harvard Business 
School. It is not the only one of its kind in America; there are 
post-graduate schools of business associated with the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, at Michigan University, and at Stanford University in 
California. Graduate courses in business management are also 
given at a large number of American universities, including the 


1 See also Appendix I. 
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great majority of the state universities and almost all the great 
metropolitan universities. r 
British readers may be interested to learn something of the 
purpose of this kind of education, which wouid not necessarily 
be suited to this country. According to the prospectus, “The aim 
of the (Harvard) School is to provide an opportunity for men to 
develop themselves for positions of responsibility in private 
business or in the business of government. That this aim is im- 
mensely important to the well-being of our society needs little 
argument. The operations of business and government have be- 
come so large and complex, so broad and diverse, that an ever 
higher premium is placed on men of imagination and experience. 
What we call ‘the American way of life’ is to an important degree 
a product of the imagination, energy, and intelligence of American 
men of business. Nevertheless, the history of the last two decades 
has shown that there are many social, business and governmental 
problems that are not yet solved. These problems are a challenge. 
Business and government working together must meet this chal- 
lenge, or a liberal organisation of society with its advantages and 
responsibilities cannot endure. For both business and government 
the solution lies in competent administration, which involves the 
determination of wise Policies and their successful execution in 


"human organisations with the least dislocation of those organisa- 


tions,” "S+<= 
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The first-year programme is divided into seven parts: Pro- 
duction, Marketing, Finance, Control, Administrative Practices, 
Public Relationships and Responsibilities, and a General section. 
These are dealt with from a managerial point of view rather than 
as abstract questions. In the second year a twelve-month course 
in Administrative Policy is taken by all students, and in addition 
they must take four to six half-year courses in one group of 
subjects under the headings: Accounting, Finance, Marketing and 
Production; or one from a, more general group designed for 
students who will be dealing with Transportation, Foreign Trade 
or Personnel Administration. 

Since 1943 the Harvard School has also held residential courses 
in Advanced»Management, each lasting 12$ weeks, for experi- 
enced business executives. The case method is used and the 
subjects dealt with include Administrative Practices, Business 
and the American Society, Cost and Financial Administration, 
Marketing Management, Problems in Labour Relations and 
Administrative Policy. 

The Graduate School of Business, which was opened at the 
Stanford University in California in 1925, follows a plan of 
studies which enables the student to complete his work for the 
degree of Master of Business Administration in eighteen calendar 
months. The programme for the first year includes fourteen differ- 
ent subjects, and that for the second year, about fifiy,” and the 
student makes his selection, within the syllabus, according to the 
career on which he is embarking. ; 

The Massachusetts Institute of Technology offers courses 1n 
Business and Engineering Administration “for men who combine 
an initial aptitude for engineering with a potential- capacity for 
subsequent managerial responsibilities. They were first estab- 
lished in the conviction that fundamental training in science and 
“tngineering inculcates habits of precise thinking which are of 
value in the study and the practice of business administration.” 
In the first two years students take essentially the same basic 
scientific subjects as do students in the purely engineering courses; 
in the second year there is a choice between two courses depending 
upon whether the student desires to base his technical work on the 


a 
1 Stanford University Bulletin, No. 41, April 29th 1950. 
2 Massachusetts Institute of Technology Bulletin, Catalogue Issue for 1948-50 


Session, p. 71. 
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physical or the chemical sciences. In the third and fourth years 
time is provided for a series of special subjects which deal with the 
functions of business and economic organisation in relation to the 
interests of the stockholder, the employee, thé market, the com- 
munity, the general public and the government. The degree 
awarded is that of Master of Science. i 

There are advocates of the introduction into this country of a 
two-year post-graduate course in business administration or busi- 
ness management, to be taken either immediately after graduation 
at a university, or after a few years’ experience in industry or com- 
merce; but conditions vary so greatly that what is suitable for 
America is not necessarily suitable for Great Britain, Nor is it 
wise to draw over-simplified comparisons between the universities 
in the two countries. 


On the other hand, the case method of study has been adopted 
in a number of management-training courses in this country? and 
business studies are not unknown at British universities. 


The London School of Economics has a one-year post-graduate 
Course in business administration, which includes such subjects as 
business finance, labour, management accounting, manufacturers’ 
cost and marketing problems, business administration in the light 
of economic analysis, business Statistics and market research, 
sai: distributors’ cost and marketing problems, and an introduction to 

economics. "The School also provides a special course in Economics 
and Administration for Engineers and Applied Scientists, with a 
syllabus covering the Structure of modern industry, recent 
economic developments, the economics of labour, business 
administration and the law relating to business. 

In collaboration with th 


the London School of Economics, the Manchester College of 
Technology, the Royal Technical Co! 


\ llege and the West of Scot- 
land Commercial College in Glasgow, arrange a course in Pez- 


theoretical and deals with 

industrial law, industrial relations, 

» personnel management, psychology and” 

cond part of the course, the Insti- 

two months’ practical training in a 
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The Manchester College of Technology also provides oppor- 
tunities for the study of business administration—a one-year 
course—at the post-graduate stage, with a syllabus including 
industrial management, purchasing, storekeeping and transport- 
ation, economics, factory management, industrial law, work 
measurement and wages systems, factory costing, statistical 
method and industrial relations. 


3. Training for Government Service 


These university and college courses, as well as the London 
University diploma in Public Administration, recently raised to 
post-graduate standard, are, like the Harvard syllabus, intended 
for the recruit to business or administration with the background 
of university education, either in the arts or sciences. 

In France the government set up in 1945 a school for the direct 
vocational training of administrative recruits to the public service. 
The School (Ecole Nationale d’ Administration) is a public depart- 
ment, responsible ultimately to the Président du Conseil. It is 
situated in Paris, and students are admitted by an entrance 
examination for candidates who have either certain academic 
qualifications or have already been for four years in state 


service. 


Successful candidates take a course lasting for three years; the- * 


first year is spent in practical training in the provinces, in North 
Africa, in the Saar, or in the French Zone of Germany; the second 
is one of study at the School; and the third of practical exercises, 
also at the School. 

During his first year the student may be attached to the staff of 
a Préfet in metropolitan France or of a Civil Administrator in 
North Africa, so that he may obtain at first hand an insight into 


the operations of local government. In the second year he studies 
him the intellectual background neces- 


sary fer administrative work and he begins to study the work of 
hich he will be posted at the 


that section of the public service to w l latt 
end of his training; at the end of this year there is an examination 


and candidates are poste : 1 
three months are spent in an industrial or a commercial firm 
and the teaching and practical work at the School is specifically 


in: terms of the work which will become the career of each 


student. 
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In this country, the training of the administrative entrant to the 
Civil Service, whether he has already had previous experjence on 
another grade or not, is carried out by the Department to which he 
is assigned by the Civil Service Commissioner$. For the first few 
months he is given opportunities of seeing something of the various 
activities of his Ministry and of familiarising himself, with its 
general routine. Where there is a regional organisation, he may for 
a time be attached to the staff of a region. During his novitiate he 
also takes a short general course at the Treasury, as a member of a 
group of trainees drawn from a variety of Departments. This gives 
him an opportunity of studying the machinery of central govern- 
ment, and of comparing this country’s system of government 
with that of the United States and Commonwealth céuntries. The 
course also includes practical exercises designed to give him a first 

impression of inter-departmental work in committee, 


4. More Advanced Studies in Administration and Management 


So far we have studied education in business or public adminis- 
tration at the preliminary stages in the students’ service. We must 
also consider the training of senior staff, at a much later stage in 
the individual’s career, when he has had time to gain first-hand 


experience, which will necessarily have materially influenced his 
* soutlook, 
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> A group of Scottish firms has already arranged a somewhat 
similar course on Problems of Management at the Glasgow and 
West of Scotland Commercial College, but the most important 
experiment in the’ training of senior business executives and 
administrators at present taking place in this country is the 
Administrative Staff College at Greenlands, near Henley-on- 
Thames. 

Under an independent governing body, this college was founded 
in 1946 in a large and attractive country house. On March 31st, 
1948, it began the first of its three-monthly courses for men and 
women, drawn from a variety of industrial concerns, banks, central 
ané local government and public utility services.1 The members of 
the first coue numbered forty-three; in 1950 the numbers were 
increased to sixty. The purposes of the college are to “provide a 
course of studies which investigates the principles and techniques 
of organisation and administration in civil life,” and “to foster 
understanding between those who carry responsibility in different 
spheres by giving them the opportunity to interchange ideas and 
experience at an age when their views have been formed but not 
fixed.” 

The original intention was that members should be between the 
ages of 28 and 34, but in fact their average age has been round 
about 37. The complement of sixty is divided into six syndicates, 
each with ten members, ind the selection of members aims at 
making each syndicate a representative cross-section of the whole 
group. For example, each syndicate normally includes one Civil Ser- 
vant and one officer, from either the fighting services or from Local 
Government; four or five members from concerns engaged in 
making and selling goods, whether they be private or nationalised, 
arge or small; one member from banking or insurance and two 

_ from transport undertakings; a few members are drawn from over- 
Seas. ae 

The-syllabus is divided into four parts. The first, a preliminary 
Survey, gives eagh member an opportunity of making a contri- 
bution to the digcussion from his personal experience in adminis- _ 
tration. The second deals with matters within the control of a 
single executive authority, and the third with those involving 


oel F. Hall (Principal), in Progress, 
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more thën one such authority, particularly relations between 
industrial managements, trade unions and central and local 
government. In the fourth the conclusions so far reached are 
applied to problems of constructive administration and problems 
arising from changing circumstances. Each syndicate also studies 
two biographies of men and women who have been prominent in 

government or in industry. PEY : 
Each member of the syndicate, in tirn,-acts as chairman and 
secretary and a written report is prepared on each subject, after 
each member of the syndicate has contributed any information 
which he can offer from his own experience, after conferences 
with specialists and other visitors, selected reading, and the briefing 
and cross-examination of members sent out to visi appropriate 
business and other organisations. Prominent people in the field of 
administration address the college during the session and so add to 
the fund of information available to the syndicates; they also meet 

each of the syndicates on more informal terms. 

Each report of the syndicates is presented in written form at 
a full session of the college. Each chairman presents his report 


with a ten-minute speech and the subject is then open for 
general discussion. 


The great value of the course at Greenlands is derived from the 
“o wide var 


ariety of men and women who attend each session. The 
organisations from which they come: represent practically the 
whole field of management and administration; their formal 
education is as varied as their experience. Even within a group of 
members of the same organisation, representatives vary consider- 
ably. A large industrial concern may be represented by, say, a 
manager from one of its production units, a member of its office 
staff and one of its research workers. A recent group of civi 
servants included an industrial conciliation offi 
members of Departments dealing with commerce 
one from a social service Ministry, 
member of the Treasury. 

When it comes to this kind of 
method is not so much in evidenc 
general talks are 
is carried out b 


e and industzy, 
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cer, two other | 
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ject as the discussiòn of it proceeds. The Director of Studies, 

i unobtrusively in the background, takes an active part only when 

i circumstances demand his intervention. 

The syndicate is’a device to enable a group of mature minds to 
| reach an agreed conclusion, based on discussion. It is not a de- 
t bating club, for in debate a conclusion is reached by the majority 

view predominating; in syndicate a common viewpoint is estab- 
) lished and an integrated-solution found by a synthesis of the 
| opinions of its members, making allowance for the views of 
l minorities. Its methods therefore resemble those of a working 
party which knows that it must reach a positive and workable 
v conclusion, and the method of procedure at the Administrative 
: Staff Collegé, which makes each syndicate defend its conclusions 
i in public debate, means that an unworkable conclusion will not 
} survive against general criticism. Syndicate work is thus purposive 
| and constructive, and gives even experienced executives a feeling 
that they are engaged in stimulating and worth-while discussion 
which will help to develop their views and opinions. 

Where an organisation is large enough to bring together suffi- 
ciently varied groups of students to form a senior staff course this 
technique of learning by argument is probably the most useful. 
However, in a single concern, even a very large one, it is not so | 
easy to spare a group of senior staff for the time required for a $ 
full-time course on the lisies of those at the Administrative Staff 
College, and although some Staff Colleges belonging to banking 
and other organisations run courses lasting about three months, 
sessions lasting two or three weeks, or perhaps a month, are 
probably the best arrangement. 

In so short a period it is not possible to deal with so large a 
Group as sixty, and it is therefore unwise to arrange for morë than 

„about twenty students at the outside in any one course. This 
` reduces the number of syndicates to two, or at most three, and 
with legs time available many of the sessions will have to take the 
form of a short tylk followed by discussion. These talks should be 
given by a recggnised authority, in the particular phase of the, <=.» 
work of the organisation under consideration. He should be pre- 
pared to discuss his subject with the degree of detail which a group 
of experienced students will expect, each of them generally 
Couversant with the operations of the undertaking as a whole. 
A typical example of a senior management course designed to 
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meet the*equirements of a very large industrial undertaking was 
recently arranged on the following lines: the first part dealt with 
the manager’s responsibilities within his own working group; this 
had three subdivisions: his own personal work, the organisation 
of the work of his group, and his own relations with the members 
of his staff. The second part covered his relations with various 
bodies outside the group, with the suppliers of raw materials or 
manufactured parts, with the arrangsmerits for distribution of 
finished products and with retailers and customers, as well as the 
relations between manager and organised*labour. Finally he was 
given an opportunity to draw comparisons between his own com- 
pany and other organisations more or less similar in character ‘but 
not necessarily related to it. Broadly, the first seriés of subjects 
covered about half the course, and the remaining two, a quarter each. 
A senior staff course of this character has also been introduced 
in the Civil Service, for groups of senior staff, each numbering six- 
teen, drawn from its very wide variety of administrative, executive, 
accounting, professional and scientific staff, employed in Depart- 
ments whose operations differ greatly in character. In a fortnight’s 
course, the syndicate work takes up about a quarter of the time, 
the remainder being almost equally divided between talks and 
_ Papers, distributed in advance. A written paper allows for a full 
` period of discussion, with the author present; a talk restricts the 
discussion to about half the session, anathe use of the two methods 
introduces variety into the course. The discussions cover a wide 
field of current topics of administration, management and organisa- 
tion, including an adequate proportion of 


sessions dealing with 
personnel management. Two or three heads of local establish- 
ments discuss with the group the problems of their subordinate 


units?" and visiting speakers are invited from industrial organisa- 
tions and foreign embassies in London. 

Another interesting experiment in education by discussion,*in 
this instance in a trade which operates in units which irfdividu- 
ally would not provide adequate variety of exjierience amongst 
the students, is the Society of Young Publishers. formed for the 
purpose of augmenting the knowledge and experience of young 
members of publishing houses, as well as of those who for some 
reason or another have entered pablishing after experience in other 
walks of life, and—in the ea 


rly years of the Society’s existence-~of 
those who had been absent with the Forces. : 


o 
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The Society admits fifty members, as a rule not meve than one 
from each firm, and they must be under 35 years of age and have 
at least one year’s experience in the book trade. They meet once 
a month to discus, with a visiting speaker, some such topic as, 
for exaniple, the Making of an Agreement, the Literary Agent, the 
Export of Books, Publishing in the United States, or some special- 
ised branch of publishing like fiction or education.+ 

A problem whick is of great importance at this senior level 
is the correct handling of committees, which seem an inevitable 
consequence of the growing complexity of modern business and 
administration. The syndicate system of the Administrative Staff 
Gollege is probably the most thoroughgoing exercise in com- 
mittee work yet devised; and after spending the major part of 
twelve weeks in syndicate, drafting a series of written reports, 
each of which must represent the considered views of all members, 
no student should find difficulty in handling a committee when 
he returns to his normal work. 

The Civil Service senior course, to which we have already re- 
ferred, includes an element of practice in committee work in its 
syndicate periods and the timetable also includes a period of 
instruction in the technique of chairmanship and secretaryship of 
committees, following a method which has been evolved in an 
attempt to improve the effectiveness of inter-departmental com>" 
mittees. Attention is also given to the drafting of reports and 
minutes and to ways and means of dealing with work in committee 
expeditiously and effectively. 

Another approach to the teaching of chairmanship is the method 
of forming the group of students, or the syndicate, into a com- 
mittee under an experienced chairman, to discuss the requirements 


` of good committee work and good chairmanship. Following the 


precepts arrived at in this way and the example given by their 
chairman, each member of the group in turn may then take the 
chaiz-and attempt to deal with a subject set for discussion in com- 
mittee. Each iession is analysed and lessons are drawn from its 
successes or filures. ‘ ; i 
One other phase of syndicate or committee work is project 
training. In this method of instruction the group is given a task to 
perform in syndicate, involving first the detailed study of a series 


` 1 Two articles entitled The Society of Young Publishers, by Kingsley Foster, in 
the Bookseller of November 6th, 1948, and February 5th, 1949. 
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of facts, Which are given in written form, and then research -to gain 
further information, leading to a considered series of fopolinions. 
The project chosen for study must be of a major ee or 
project training is an elaboration of the syndicate metho A 
that the question at issue is itself more elaborate. VTE e 
syndicate as a rule has to examine and report on a situation w ic 
can be studied round the table, a project involves constructive 
work in full detail on a scheme which, sinzulates a complicated 
problem of industrial or business management. 

Applying this method, for example, to training in management 
in some phase of industrial engineering, a group of students might 
be given certain information about a company which is to seek 
capital for investment in a manufacturing project. The financial 
details—the wages of staff, the cost of raw materials, the selling 
price of the manufactured commodity and so on—must resemble 
actual costs in the industry. The likely markets and the quantity of 
goods to be produced must be realistic. From this basis the group 
goes on to apply its technical knowledge. For example, it examines 
working machinery to find out the best processes of manufacture, 
the most suitable machine tools and so forth, so as to assess the 
cost of production. Then a comprehensive scheme for the new 
factory—including plans of buildings and layout of machinery— 

can be drawn up. The group must not overlook such problems as 


the most suitable area for the industrýş.site and building costs, 
transportation problems, supply of labour and all the other matters 
which are involved in the setting up of a new working unit. 

This method offers considerable possibilities and can be applied 
in a wide field of training. It involves detailed work and cannot 


therefore be used in a short course of instruction. It is better 
adopted as part of a larger scheme 


students can devote one period in ea 

for a change from theory. 
The common factor in al 

the complete participation 


ch day to it as practical work 


1 these phases of advanced training is 

of the student, either at college cr 
university, or in a syndicate or other working gtoup in a staff 
course. The Instructor’s f 


i unction as direct teacher has almost 
disappeared. The Harvard method of case study requires the 


students collectively to offer a sokation under guidance from the 
professor. At the Administrative Staff College the syndicate carries 
out its business under the chairmanship of one of its members. 


of training, especially if the’ 


6 


eg 


a eee es ~ nial 
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» Project training leaves the students in the position of, group of 


planning engineers or of the executives of a business concern. 

We have thus travelled a long way from the simple instruction 
of Sally at the villdke store to the complex study of problems of the 
senior managerhent of a large organisation. Throughout the whole 
range of our,survey the objectives of training remain the same: 
skill and dexterity in execution, pride of craft, an efficient and 
contented stalf, effective supervision and good management. Suc- 
cess in all these things is 2s important in the village store as in 
the vast industrial urdertaking or in one of the public services. 
Our standards of living and the future of our way of life depend 
om this success, which can only be achieved by conscious striving 
for better standards and higher ideals, engendered by good train- 
ing and inspired by good management. 


APPENDIX I $ 
THE ANGLO-AMERICAN COUNCIL ON PRODUCTIVITY: 
RESEARCH TEAMS ON TRAINING 


Since this book went to press four Teams dealing with Training for 
Industry have visited the United Statés, and their Reports are being 
published by the Council (21, Tothill Street, Eondon, S.W.1). 

The four Teams and the scope of their studies were as follows : 4 

l. Education for Management—This Team’s main aim was to visit 
establishments providing formal schemes of education and training for 
management. 

2. Universities and Industry —This Team studied the rela 
between American Universities and Industry, 
and initiation of graduates with a suitable 
employment, interchange of staff and rese: 
embraced not only scientists, engineers an 
also men and women from all faculties at b 
graduate level. 

3. Training for Industry, Team I. 
and training for, and within, indust 
nother institutions, and by industries, both as semi-skilled production 
workers und as apprentices 


rs or journeymen‘in their skilled trades, and in 
the utility services; as well as the fu: ; 


grading of these workers to become 

4. Training for Industry, Team II. 
used and the nature and extent of the faciliti 
outside industry, 
fications which fit an individual fo: 
field of higher management. Its studies included the provisi 
tunities for potential Supervisors and the method of th 


tionship 
including the preparation 
background for industrial 
arch facilities; its inquiry 
d other technologists, but 
oth the graduate and post- 
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APPENDIX II _ 


A kA FURTHER READING 
Tue literature of staff ‘training is still in its infancy. There are a number. 
of current periodicals whicare of value to the Training Officer, and the 
following books and publications may also be useful: 


2 

Calendar of the London School of Economics and Political Science (Uni- 
versity of London), 1950-51. 4 

Ecole Natiopale d’ Administration: Concours d’Entrée et Scolarité. Im- 
primerie Nationale, Paris, 1951. 

Education and Training in the Steel Industry. Reports of the First, 
Second and Third Training Conferences, 1949-50. Published by 
the British Iron and Steel Federation. 

Education for Management: Management Subjects in Technical and Com- 
mercial Colleges. H.M. Stationery Office, 1947. 

Education of the Young Worker. Report of the Third Conference held at 
Oxford in July 1950 under the auspices of the University Depart- 
ment of Education. Oxford, 1951. 

Education, Work and Management. Report of the British Association for 
Commercial and Industrial Education Annual Conference, 1948. _ 

Employee Training in the, Public Service. Report submitted to the 
Civil Service Assembily of the United States and Canada. Chicago, 


1941. n 
Foreman, The. A Study of Supervision in British Industry. London, 


1951. o 

Hall, Nod F.: The Staff College in Training for Management. British 
Institute of Management, 1949. 

Livingstone, Sir Richard: The Future in Education. Cambridge, 1941. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology: Catalogue Issue for 1949-50 
Session. Cambridge, Mass., 1949. j 

Memorandum by the Civil Service Commissioners on the Use of the Civil * 
Service Selection Board (C.L.S.S.B.) in the Reconstruction Com- 
petitions. Y.M. Stationery Office, 1951. s 

National Scheme for Certificates and Diplomas in Management Stug fies _ 
(Handbook of Courses and Examinations). British Institute of 


Management, 19517 
Oakley, C. A.: Men at Work. London, 1946. x 
‘Official Register of Harvard University, Graduate School of Business 
Administration. Boston, Mass., March 1950. 
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Report of aSpecial Committee on Education for Commerce. H.M. Station- « 


ery Office, 1949. 
Report of the Committee on the Training of Civil Servants. H.M. Stationery 
Office (Cmd. 6525), 1944. © 
Stanford University Bulletin: Graduate School of Business, 1950-1951. 
Stanford, Cal., 1950. ; 
Thomson, Cleghorn (Editor): Training Worker Citizens. London, 1949. 
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Current-events notice board, 102 
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Age of recruits,°36 = 
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Air Forca, Royal, 18, 24,39 © 

Air transport, 16, 58 

Apparatus, use of in study room, 122 

Apprenticeship, 14 

Antitude tests, 31-32 

Armed Forces, 18, 24 

Army, 18 - ? 

Assheton Report, 11, 13, 54, 56, 79, 
71, 102, 139 

Attendance register, 115 

Auctioneer, 53 


Background training, 38-40, 58 

Banking, 11, 18, 28, 53, 90, 149 

Billets for trainees, 35 

ee use of, 115, 116-117, 132, 
13 

Booklets for supervisors, 82 

British Institute of Management, 88 

Broadcasting, 16, 58 

Business English, 63 


Canteens, 34, 50, 96 a” 

Carr-Saunders, Sir Alexande., 52 

Centralised training, 35 

Chairmanship, 151 

Change of employment, 56 

Chicago University, 146 

Civil Service, 11, 15, 38, 49, 54 56, 
59, 64, 70, 92, 102, 105, 130, 146, 
148, 150, 151 

Civil Service Commission, 57 

Cleanliness, 22, 46 

Colleges offering courses in manage- 
ment, 88 

Commercial colleges, 57, 81, 89 

Commercial education, 52, 59 

Committee on Reducation for Com- 

? merce, 52 f 

Committee on Efucation for Manage- 
ment, 86, 139 

Communication, 81, 82-83 

Conference method of training, 94, 
119 

Conover, W., 72 ə 

Co-operative Society, 28 

Correspondence, 62-64, 82 

Counter staff, 37 


Departmental stores, 37, 40, 41, 43 
50, 51, 54 

Desk for Instructors, 115-116 

Diagrams, 123, 132 

Dickens, Charles, 15, 57 

Dietz, W., 72 

Discussion method, 81, 118, 132, 138 

Documentary films, 124 

Dooley, C. R., 72 

Doorkeepers, 51 

Dramatic presentation, 120-121 


East India Company, 52, 63 

Ecole Nationale d’Administration, 145 

Education Act, 1944, 108 

Education, Minister of, 52 

Education, Ministry of, 88 

Education, Ministry of (Northern 
Ireland), 88 

Education, Scottish Department of, 88 

Educational centres, courses at, 80 

Electricity showroom, 53 

Employment Exchange, 41, 53, 99 91 

English, use of, 14, 62-65- 

Enquiry office, 14, 41, 43, 46 

Enquiry staff, 50, 58 

Epidiascope, 125 

Episcope, 125 

Estate agent, 53 


Factory methods, 14 

Family business, training in, 140 
Farming, 17, 25 

Fayol, Henri, 94 > 

Filing systems, 61 

Film-strips, 81, 124, 125, 132 
Films, 124, 132 

Follett, Mary Parker, 94 

Foremen, 42 

Foremen, courses for, 80 

Forms, printed, 65 

Full employment, 19 Z 
Further Education, 24, 78, 107-199 


Garages, 24, 28 

Gas office, 53 

Gatekeepers, 51 s 
General Certificate of Education, 57 
Gobbledygook, 64 
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Gowers, SitsEmest, 64 
Group discussion, 105, 118-119, 133 


Handbook for new entrants, 59 

Harvard Advanced Management 
Course, 143, 146 

Harvard Business School, 141-143, 
152 

Hawthorne Experiment, 94 

Hostels, 35 

Hotel managers, training of, 96 

Hotels, 46, 51, 80 

Hours of attendance, 21, 23, 34, 77, 84 

Human _ behaviour, problems of, 
78-79, 93 


Identity of worker with employment, 
23, 26, 29, 34, 38, 40, 45, 46, 47, 55, 
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Industrial Revolution, 14 
Innovations in working, 48 
Institute of Personnel Management, 


144 
Institutes, T.W.I., 72 à 
Instructors, 29, 31, 32, 35, 36, 75, 79, 
III, 114-117, 119, 122, 123, 126, 
127, 129-138 3 
Instructor’s notes, 137 
Instructors, refresher training of, 134 
Instructors, selection of, 129-130 
Instructors, term of duty, 135 
Instructors, training of, 130-134 
Insurance, 58, 76 
Insurance contribution, 21, 23, 34,77 
Taterviews, 41, 66-60, 122 
Invitations to trainees, 111 


Job Instruction, 725 735 7: 

Job Methods, 72, 74,75 5 

Job Relations, 72, 74, 75 

Joint consultation, 49-50, 78, 81, 84, 
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Kane, M. J., 72 


Labour, Ministry of, 72 
Lantern Projector, 125 
Lantern slides, 124 
Laundry Industry Education Board, 
95 
Lecture method, 117 
Lesson method, 117, 133 
sssons, practice in, 131, 132-1 
“brary, 62, 78, 94.” ee 
cal government Offices, 54 
London School of Economics, 144 
Loud-speakers, Public, 66 


Machines, development of, 15 
Maintenance staff, 39, 50 


Management, education for, 86-90 


Management, final examination in, 
87, 88 2 rE 

Management interest in training, 42, 
80, 100-102 $ 5 

Management, iprermedinte examina- 
tion in, 87, 8 

Management training, 85-98, 139, 150 

Managers, 16 „ 

Managers, functions of, 853 86, 139 

Managers, numbers of, 86 a 

Managers, relations With senior au- 
a 98 o Ne 

Manzgers, specialisation o! 1290 

Manchester, College of Technology, 
I 

Manutacuaving concerns, size of, 25, 

Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, 143 

Michigan University, 141 

Models used for training, 123 

Multiple shop, 28 


Name cards, 113 
National service, 55, 110 
Nationalised industry, 38 
Navy, Royal, 18 

Note taking, 118 

Notice board, 114 


Office machines, 61 

Office work, 12, 15, 52, 53, 55, 61 
Official English, 63 

Open forum, 107 

Opening sessions, 112, 114 
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Rare time release, 108 
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Perkins, F. H., 72 : 
Personnel Department, 30, 33, 103 


Personnel management, 91-94, 104, 
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Personnel Manager, 100, IOI 
Personnel organisation, 77 
Photographs, 123 
Pictures, 123, 124, 132 
Plain Words, 64 aii 
Police College, gr 
Post Office, 20, 23, &:8, 37 
Pride of craft, 13, 34 46 
Probationary service, 104 


roduction engineering, 17 
tofessions., 12 


Toject training, 151-1 52 


Public Administration, Diploma in, 
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Safety regulations, 23, 34 
Sally, 20-23, 26, 38, 153 > 
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Sick absence, #7, 84, 93 
Slogans, 124 
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Spoken English, 65 
Stanford University, California, 123, 
141, 143 
Suggestions for improvements, 24, 47 
Supervision, 27, 70 
Supervision of staff, 71, 77-79 
Supervision, training a function of, 
71, 73 
Supervision, training for, 70-84, 106 
Supervisors, 42, 44) 48, 70 
Supervisors’ handbook, 83-84 
Supervisors, knowledge of, 83 
Supervisors’ meetings, 83 
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Training, aims of, 9-14, 17, 23, 26-28 

Training and education, 9 
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pleaining on the job, 37, 38, 55, 127- 
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Training staff, 129-138 
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Trollope, Anthony, 15 
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United States, 17 

Urwick, Col. L., 86 

Urwick Committee, 86, 89, 97, 139 
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Voice recording, 66, 121-122 
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